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THE WEEK. 


THe case against Venezuela was one for that 
arbitration which the United States is now pressing 
uponus. Whether in the Ban Righ affair, the claim to 
the island of Patos, or the question of the rights of our 
shipping, the dispute at bottom was one of fact. The 
safest policy with a State like Venezuela is, as Sir 
Robert Giffen argues, to leave it severely alone, and to 
warn our subjects of the risks they run. If differences 
force themselves upon us over affairs of property and 
territorial right, the only civilised course is to appeal 
to arbitration. The real ‘‘lesson” of the South African 
war was that all war is an abomination. The facts that 
Venezuela is a disreputable Power and that the United 
States would never allow us to go to extremes 
in no way affect the principle involved. It is 
the invocation of force in squalid disputes that makes 
the resort to war in graver circumstances seem natural 
and normal. To refuse arbitration over an affair so 
trivial and doubtful, and to tolerate a warlike interven- 
tion incurred with every circumstance of levity and 
secrecy, would be to concede its greatest triumph to 
the reaction which this Government has come to 
represent. 


Mr. Barrour’s light and airy statement that we 
are in a state of war with Venezuela caused a mild 
sensation in the House of Commons on Wednesday. 
‘* A state of war,” cried Mr. Healy. ‘‘ Has war been 
declared?” To which the Premier petulantly replied 
(as much as to say, ‘‘ Don’t let us waste time over 
these minutiw ”) : ‘‘ Does the hon. and learned gentle- 
man suppose that without a state of war you can take 
the ships of another Power and blockade its ports?” 
We wonder if Mr. Balfour had ever before heard of 
the controversy as to whether a pacific blockade is a 
possibility at international law. Certainly Mr. Balfour 
cannot be supposed to have thought the matter out in 
his intervals of philosophic leisure. Yet he is quite 
ready to throw off an opinion. ‘I think it is very 
likely that the United States Government will think 
there can be no such thing as a pacific blockade, and I 
personally take the same view.” 


Tue Autumn ‘Session of Parliament is at an end, 
and the Education Bill received the Royal Assent 
(by commission) on Thursday. On Wednesday the 
Commons accepted the Lords’ amendments with only 
two alterations. They altered the wording of the fees 
clause and rejected the proposed disqualification of 
elementary teachers for education committees. The 
feature of the night was another sharp controversy 
between Mr. Balfour and Lord Hugh Cecil. Lord Hugh 
pointed out the absurdity of Mr. Balfour’s famous 
saying that the voluntary school is an annexe, not of 
the Church, but of the family. ‘ No,” said Lord Hugh, 
. the schools do not bear any relationship to the 
family. The parents are neither formally nor informally 
represented on the boardof management. There is not 
the slightest ground for thinking that they (the boards 


of managers) will reflect in any real degree the opinion 
of the parents.” Only one-third of the members will 
in any sense represent the public and the ratepayers, 


__ Tue official edition of the Act will not be pub- 
lished for some days. But we observe that the Liberal 
Publication Department is publishing to-day, at the 
popular price of twopence, the full text of the Act, along 
with a useful summary of its provisions—a timely en- 
terprise, for the sconer Liberals begin to grapple with 
the Act the better. 


Tue King’s Speech was almost as long as the 
Session, and was full of the incurable optimism which 
has marked the Government. Long as the Speech is, 
it contains nothing about Ireland, nothing about the 
unemployed at home, or the Australian drought. The 
Speech endeavours to conceal the fact that the colonial 
Premiers’ conference was a fiasco, and the writers 
actually have the hardihood to speak of the grave incon- 
venience (of cheap sugar) to which the Sugar Conven- 
tion is designed to put an end. The Speech ends with 
rather a humble apology for the Education Bill, and an 
expression of hope that the controversies which it has 
excited will not be of long duration. 


Mr. Broprick, the Secretary for War, has very 
properly refused to ratify an unconstitutional compact 
between the Commander-in-Chief and General Sir 
Hugh McCalmont, which was to enable the latter to 
contest the Newmarket vacancy, although he is acting 
as Deputy Commander of the Forces in the absence 
of the Duke of Connaught. The election address of 
the Liberal candidate is evidently intended to 
make the contest turn on the Education Bill, which 
is very unpopular in Cambridgeshire. We do not 
at all like the later part of Mr. Rose’s address, except 
in so far as it shows that he is a Free Trader. Liberalism 
has not much to look for from ‘‘ an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of Imperialist interests ” who does not realise the 
necessity for retrenchment, and clamours for military 
expenditure and the reduction of taxation in the same 
breath. The Liberals of the constituency will no doubt 
have made sure that Mr. Rose will, if elected, be a loyal 
supporter of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 


Tue Liberation Society, which has been stirred to 
renewed activity by the recrudescence of clericalism, 
held a conference at Westminster on Tuesday. Mr. 
H. J. Wilson, M.P., presided, and moved the first reso- 
lution, which condemned the Education Bill as a 
violation of civil and religious liberty, and as calculated 
to retard educational progress. “ Framed in accordance 
with the demands of the two Convocations, the bill is 
an insidious attempt to strengthen and extend the 
Established Church, by endowing it with increased 
public funds.” The State Church, Mr. Wilson said, 
had opposed the introduction of school boards, and had 
constantly hampered them, sacrificing the interests of 
the children of the nation to the maintenance 
of the Church schools. Dr. Clifford, whose services 
in fighting the bill have been recognised by his 
nomination for the chairmanship of the society and 
his election as an honorary member of the Eighty Club, 
seconded, and declared his belief that the Anglican 
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Cturch, which ought to be on the side of the highest 
possible ethics, was losing, through the bill, its place in 
the leadership of the religious life of the nation. 


Tue Governments of Austria-Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium, all take the view that Great Britain will 
be compelled to penalise bounty-fed colonial sugar 
under the sugar convention, and Russia takes the 
view of our Crown lawyers in 1880, that a counter- 
vailing duty infringes the most favoured nation clause. 
Mr. Balfour says the difference between Great Britain 
and the Powers ‘‘is more theoretical than practical, as 
no appreciable quantity of sugar can be received from 
the colonies during the five years of the term of the 
convention.” Mr. Balfour proposes, however, to inter- 
pret the convention in his own way, and not to sub- 
mit to the view of the majority of the Joint Board. 
A curious joint board. How amicably it will decide 
everything, each. of the high contracting Powers 
interpreting the convention in its own way ! 

Tue six English hatters have at last been allowed 
to land at Sydney. They were detained under a section 
of the Undesirable Immigrants Act (!), which provides 
that workers under contract are inadmissible unless 
skilled and absolutely required by the Commonwealth. 
The Melbourne correspondent of the 7zmes states that 
‘people are amazed at the effect of a law which belies 
Australia’s devotion to the Motherland.” Elsewhere 
we give some details concerning the terrible drought 
which has prevailed in Australia. With the exception 
of Tasmania all the States are suffering, and even 
Tasmania is in financial difficulties. So great is the 
scarcity of feed in the northern portions of South 
Australia that where stations have not been entirely 
abandoned, camels and donkeys have had to be sub- 
stituted for horses and bullocks as draught animals 
for carrying wool to, and bringing stores from, 
the nearest railway or port. One resident, in describ- 
ing a ride of ninety miles across country which forty 
years ago carried thousands of sheep, declares that he 
saw no living thing—not even a rabbit or a wallaby. 
It was literally a universe of death, where all life was 
dead and death only lived, 


In New South Wales, writes our correspondent, 
three times as many sheep are already dead as 
South Australia in her most prosperous days ever 
possessed. The western division of this State has been 
turned into a vast desert, where even the fences have 
been covered up with drifted sand. Only a very small 
strip of coast country has escaped. Over four-fifths of 
the State the ground is not merely as bare of feed as a 
macadamised road, but gangs of workmen have been 
engaged for years cutting down all edible bush and 
scrub in the vain attempt to keep the starving sheep 
alive. The losses of stock have been on a colossal 
scale, as may be gathered from the statement that one 
well-known flockmaster has lost a million high-class 
sheep. 


UNDER such conditions all who know anything of 
the facts were not a little surprised some time ago to 
read a letter which Mr. Copeland, the Agent-General 
for New South Wales, wrote to the Z7mes. Just as 
our light-hearted Lord Chancellor said the war in 
South Africa was no war, but only ‘‘a sort of war,’’ so 
Mr. Copeland declared this drought was no drought, 
but only a sort of drought, and that New South Wales 
was in a very prosperous condition! His own Govern- 
ment are providing the best reply to this optimistic 
nonsense. Extraordinary efforts are now being made 
to cope with the crisis. Fodder for the starving stock 
is being carried any distance at the nominal charge of 
two shillings a ton, whilst similar nominal rates are 
being made for railing sheep, where possible, to 
better country. Seed wheat is to be supplied 


to ruined farmers, and the Government threatens 
to break any corner that may be formed in breadstuffs.” 
Much else is being done to mitigate the terrible suffering 
which now prevails, and the New Zealand Government 
has offered to convey, free of charge, all contributions 
in kind which its people feel disposed to send. Happily, 
during the last fortnight fine rains have fallen pretty 
generally throughout the Commonwealth, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that a general break-up of the 
drought has now commenced, 


On Tuesday several members of the House of 
Commons very properly interrogated the Government 
with regard to the military operations in Somaliland 
and the military preparations in West Africa. As re- 
gards Somaliland: 

“ Sir C. Dilke asked the Secretary for War whether any 

estimate had been formed of the probable cost in the pre- 


sent financial year of the preparations for the future Somali- 
land campaign. 


“Mr. Brodrick: As far as we can foresee, the probable 
cost in connection with the Somaliland expedition during 
the present financial year will not exceed £250,000.” 

This means that we are spending over £60,000 a 
month out of taxes on the preparations in Somali- 
land, even if the War Office estimate should 
prove to be an adequate one. This criminal 
stupidity in Somaliland is the work of the 
Foreign Office and War Office. In West Africa the 
Colonial Office is fomenting trouble with the Sultan of 
Sokoto. Sir F. Lugard is the High Commissioner. 
We hope that Lady Lugard (Miss Flora Shaw) is not 
inducing him to play the Milner on a small scale, but 
it is alarming to learn from Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
(1) that Sir F. Lugard’s messenger to the Sultan in- 
forming him of the transfer was treated with indignity, 
and that to messages sent subsequently the Sultan has 
returned a defiant reply ; (2) that the actual text of the 
communications which have passed between the High 
Commissioner and the Sultan is not in the possession of 
His Majesty's Government, and that no papers on the 
subject can usefully be laid before the House at pre- 
sent. This is what usually happens. We are at war 
before we know why; and the reasons are manufac- 
tured afterwards by assiduous clerks in a London 
bureau. 


THERE is more hope of a settlement of the Irish 
land question. Although it is not known what form the 
Government’s Land Purchase Bill will take, there seems to 
be a general belief that it will be a ‘‘ final” measure, so 
far at least as finality is possible in Irish affairs. Now, 
this finality can only be attained, as Mr. Wyndham 
knows very well,-by converting tenants into occupying 
owners, and this end in its turn can only be gained by 
a measure which supplies an overwhelming inducement 
to make landlords sell and tenants buy. Compulsion, 
sans phrase, is hardly to be thought of, so 
the inducement must take the form of a bonus 
on sale, either an actual grant from the Exchequer to 
the landlord or an increase in the number of years’ 
purchase, balanced bya reduction in the rate of interest 
on which the tenant’s instalment is calculated. It is 
extremely probable, however, that Mr. Wyndham’s 
scheme is not yet settled, and that he is waiting the 
result of the conference. During the week several 
influential landlords have joined Lord Dunraven’s 
committee, which now represents everyone except the 
Clonbrocks and Barrymores—the Bourbons of Irish 
landlordism ; and if the conference results in a definite 
proposal Mr. Wyndham’s task will be made much 
easier. Mr, Redmond, in a recent speech, cordially 
welcomes the landlords’ co-operation, and adds that he 
is hopeful, but not sanguine. 


In this curious Government there is one Minister 
who appears to be doing useful work, and to make the 
event more remarkable he is doing it by copying an 
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Irish model. Mr. Hanbury, in short, is encouraging 
agricultural co-operation. Nothing has done more 
good, commercially and politically, in Ireland than the 
Agricultural Organisation Society which afterwards 
developed into a department with Mr. Horace Plunket 
at its head. This department has taught Irish farmers 
better methods, and has obtained higher prices for their 
produce, and has also taught them to combine for their 
own interests. Speaking at Swansea last week Mr. 
Hanbury drew the outlines of a co-operative policy 
which was admittedly based on Mr. Plunket’s. A com- 
mission of Welsh farmers, moreover, had actually been 
sent to Ireland to examine the results of co-operation. 
It is easy to be too sanguine, but Mr. Hanbury appears 
well aware of his difficulties. The English farmer, as 
he said, too often regards his neighbour as his enemy, 
and competes with him rather than with his over-sea 
rival, whose competition is really far more to be feared. 
But in one essential point Mr. Hanbury.appears unwilling 
or unable to imitate Mr. Plunket. All the organisers 
connected with the Irish department are young men; 
Mr. Hanbury, at present, has old men, and for work of 
this kind youth and enthusiasm are indispensable. 


ArTer a hearing lasting thirteen days and costing 
probably more than £10,000, the Hartopp case has 
come to an end with the verdict, generally anticipated, 
dismissing the petitions of both parties. This is the 
second time a trial has extended into a fortnight without 
any public advantage. It may well be asked, why should 
a judge of the High Court devote nearly one-fifteenth 
of his year’s work to the hearing of a single case ? 
Only very rich men can bear the cost of counsel’s fees, 
for the court fees in such cases are trifling, and so pro- 
tracted a hearing seems to give an unfair advantage to 
the longest purse. The second question raised by the 
case is that of the expediency of publishing the evidence. 
An open trial is certainly one of the primary guarantees 
of British liberty, and every proposal to impose secrecy 
requires the closest scrutiny. Proceedings in the 
Divorce Court are never edifying, and it is undoubtedly 
desirable in the interests of public morals that the 
evidence should be read as little as possible. It might 
be possible, without hearing such cases ‘‘in camerd,” to 
prohibit newspaper reports ; but the principle is a dan- 
gerous one. Some newspapers recognise their respon- 
sibility in the matter, and publish a bare summary of 
the case. This we fear is bad business. 


AN interesting correspondence has taken place 
between Lord Stalbridge and a committee of share- 
holders in the London and North-Western Railway. 
The committee made four suggestions, a conference of 
railway boards, a new system of handling traffic in 
larger waggons, a better method of accounts, and co- 
operation to resist increased local rates. The board, 
however, rejected the first three suggestions, and ex- 
plained that the fourth was already under consideration. 
This reply roused the committee to more explicit 
criticism, and they quoted Lord Stalbridge’s own state- 
ment: ‘‘ We have two things to fight for— against being 
robbed of traffic and to get more traffic wherever we 
can.” Both the Great Northern and Midland have 
invited co-operation, and the chairman of the North- 
Eastern is also quoted : 

“I believe in the co-operation of companies, and that 
instead of quarrelling over a ton of goods they ought to 
agree which is to carry it, and load their waggons fully, and 
not send empty waggons over one another's districts.” 

The objections to the second and third points are also 
refuted by the committee. Their arguments, however, 
are based too much on American experience, where 
longer distances and fewer stops favour large waggons. 
But no one can doubt that competition for traffic—a 
competition which does not depend on reduction in 
rates—must be wasteful and of little advantage to any 


party. 


On Monday Dr. Arthur Evans read a paper giving 
further details of his remarkable discoveries in the 
Minoan Palace at Knossos, in Crete. The palace, he 
said, was nearly square, with an oblong central court 
and four main entrances. In the extreme corridor he 
found remains of a great processional fresco, men in 
long robes, priests, and princes; another fresco 
‘*exhibited a male figure with finely-cut features of a 
dark, South European type, not yet extinct in Crete.” 
Near these were offices containing inventories and 
accounts ‘‘in a highly-developed system of writing 
about 1,000 years earlier than the first written records 
of historic Greece.” Elsewhere were found other 
evidences of an advanced civilisation—a beautifully 
inlaid ivory draughtboard, porcelain mosaic, and re- 
mains of aa elaborate drainage system. One great 
contrast to the palaces at Mycenz and Tiryns was pre- 
sented by the choice of site; the Peloponnesian 
builders eagerly seizing defensible contours, while at 
Knossos there were no fortifications. The high level 
of civilisation pointed to long centuries of earlier de- 
velopment, traces dating from 2,800 B.c. being found, 
and even, Dr. Evans believes, from a still more remote 
period. 


In the winters of 1893 and 1895, when there was 
exceptional distress, the Local Government Board sent 
circulars to local authorities throughout the country 
urging them to institute such public works as could be 
undertaken by unskilled workmen. On Wednesday 
Mr. Burns asked the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he would consent to take a similar 
course. Mr. Long refused to do so at present, partly 
no doubt because the number and sufferings of the 
unemployed have been reduced by the milder weather 
which has prevailed during the last week, partly 
because the reports of the inspectors do not bear out 
the statements of the sensational Press. We believe 
that in country districts there is a scarcity of labour. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s article in another part of this paper 
shows, however, only too clearly that the Government 
of this country has far more serious evils to face at 
home than the temporary suffering which may be 
caused by the return of an army or the inclemency of 
the weather. Pauperism, drunkenness, vagrancy, and 
crime all exhibit a tendency to increase. 


Tue Committee of the South African Women and 
Children Distress Fund, of which Lady Farrer is trea- 
surer and Mr. C. E. Maurice secretary, have issued a 
further appeal for subscriptions, which should be sent 
to 32, Bedford Hotel-chambers, Covent Garden. They 
explain that £7,301 have been distributed since the 
autumn of 1go1, and that in spite of peace there is still 
great need of private effort. In support they quote 
Lord Milner’s letter to the Lord Mayor, in which he 
says that although British subjects will receive 50 per 
cent. of their claims, burghers Avill receive far less. in 
proportion to their losses. In fact, ‘‘the people have 
lost everything except the land’ 

“ Since the publication of such authoritative statements no 
responsible person questions the wide extent and intensity 
of the existing misery. Through vast districts cattle, trees, 
and crops have been destroyed; houses, when not thrown 
down, have been reduced to bare walls; families formerly 
living in prosperous industry are reduced to extreme penury; 
women, children, and old people who have been driven 
away, as well asthe men who have been inarms against us, 
return to find nothing to support them except the bare earth 

, which they used to cultivate.” 


The committee explain that Government action will 
be sufficiently engaged in preventing actual deaths from 
cold and hunger, and that its distribution must neces- 
sarily proceed on stricter lines than a private agency, 
and conclude by saying that ‘‘ We have now an oppor- 
tunity of approaching those who have become our 
fellow-citizens in a way which may conduce to lasting 
friendship and peace.” 
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A NEW “SORT OF WAR.” 


HE Government has undoubtedly had to face in 
its relations with Venezuela one of the most 
puzzling problems which can arise between nations. 
We are dealing with an Administration whose title is 
disputed and whose tenure isinsecure. Behind it stands 
a population of mixed blood and quasi-European civili- 
sation, more sensitive to the point of honour than 
scrupulous in its handling of life and property. We 
are brought into touch with it largely through the 
opportunities which its vicissitudes afford to our sub- 
jects—not necessarily Englishmen by birth or ideas— 
of making prompt if risky gains through smuggling and 
partly because the United States was sensitive, partly 
blockade running. Partly because our interests were 
scanty, because we were allowed no opportunity for ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement, we have seldom asserted our- 
selves in the past. The relationship has settled into con- 
tempt on the one side and defiance on the other. Remon- 
strances passed unheeded for the excellent reasons 
that the Venezuelan Government of the day was seldom 
in a position to meet its obligations or police its own 
territory, and that it was always more politic to attend 
to an internal enemy in earnest than to an external 
Power which seldom deigned to make its protests effec- 
tive. Inthe present instance, as Mr. Balfour himself 
confessed, we presented three ultimatums, and the 
Venezuelan Foreign Minister not unnaturally remarked 
that he was “used to these communications.” At the 
worst, he had so little to fear, and the treasury in any 
case was empty. 

It is still difficult to ascertain how gross the provo- 
cation really was which induced the Foreign Office so 
long ago as the end of July, and then only at German 
instigation, to decide on the adoption of coercion. Mr. 
Balfour rests our case entirely on eight instances of 
violence offered to our shipping. Of these only seven 
are relevant, since the eighth and worst occurred after 
the decision to use force. They are all on the face of 
them violent, illegal, and sometimes brutal proceedings. 
They involved some loss of property, some temporary 
hardship, but no bloodshed. In one of the seven cases 
our authorities admit that the vessel destroyed was 
connected with the rebels. In another Venezuela alleges, 
and we deny, that our ship was carrying arms for the 
rebels. In athird they allege, and we do not strongly 
deny, smuggling; in a fourth materials for judgment 
are lacking. Three cases remain which turn on the 
disputed claim to the Island of Patos, where Venezuela 
asserts a sovereignty which we and our shipping do 
not recognise. 

In all these affairs we have in the published 
papers only a summary of the British case, and 
no indication of the Venezuelan defence, in some in- 
stances apparently because none was ever formu- 
lated. The authorities who drew up our case had 
only the evidence of the complainants to go upon 
It may be trustworthy, but unfortunately hard swearing 
is not unknown in shipping circles, and if these seamen 
—blacks, whites, and half-breeds—really lost their 
boats in an attempt to smuggle or convey contraband 
of war, they were hardly likely to make a gratuitous 
admission which would invalidate their claims. Nothing 


is more likely than that they had transgressed—it is a 
tradition of these seas—and nothing is more likely 
than that the Venezuelan officials were violent or venal 
—that tooisa localtradition. Venezuelachose to suppress 
her defence because she held that she had a much more 
serious counterclaim on us for the depredations of the 
insurgent privateer Ban Righ, which sailed with arms, 
from the Thames, and, at all events, tried to use British 
ports in the West Indies as a base. Our defence that 
she was ostensibly a Colombian warship seems adequate, 
but again we are allowed to hear only one side. 

The German claims are in an utterly different cate- 
gory. They are almost entirely financial, and both 
parties in this country seem to agree that one does not 
go to war nowadays to extort interest for a money- 
lender. He must take his risks, and we may be sure 
that he provides for them. In the last seventy years, if 
we may believe Lord Lansdowne, there have been 104 
revolutions in Venezuela. Foreign merchants and 
usurers must take that fact into account. They 
go into the business with the knowledge that in 
these latitudes fAronunciamentos are more  fre- 
quent and regular than dividends. But this admis- 
sion, which Mr. Balfour made so lightly, carries 
us far. It was the Kaiser's Government which first 
suggested coercion. We so far admitted the adequacy 
of the German case that we bound ourselves not to 
draw back until the demands of the Hamburg bankers 
had been settled. ‘‘The two claims,’ wrote Lord 
Lansdowne, ‘‘ ought to stand or fall together.” If we 
are not ourselves acting primarily as duns, we are aid- 
ing another Power to do so. We have in the process 
far exceeded our original programme. The official 
plan was to seize the Venezuelan fleet and hold it, pre- 
sumably as security, ‘‘ until the British demands are 
complied with.” The fleet has been for the most part 
destroyed, a fort incidentally bombarded, with some 
loss of life, while an apology was actually being 
signalled, and we have now to fall back on the plan 
which we rejected in cold blood—a blockade which can 
only injure commerce and impoverish our debtor. 

The precipitancy of our methods is not the worst 
feature of the case. The first error was the decision to 
act with a Sovereign who always prefers to use the 
‘* mailed fist,” and is capable of exhorting his troops in 
the name of Christ to ‘‘ give no quarter,” when we might 
have joined our protests to those of M. Delcassé, who 
contrived to get French claims acknowledged by purely 
diplomatic means. What is unpardonable, however, 
is the possibility which these proceedings reveal that 
our Government may hurry the country into war 
without a whisper of the affair reaching the public 
ear until five months after the plan is hatched. Inter- 
vention was certain in July. The Admiralty drew up 
its plan of campaign in August. For half a year the 
Foreign Office was busy maturing its measures, and 
yet there was no case for Parliament to discuss, no 
information to guide its judgment, until a week crowded 
with petty acts of war had irreparably committed the 
nation. To this day we know neither the extent of our 
claims nor the case of our adversary, nor have we for 
our guidance a single item of the correspondence which 
must have passed between the Foreign Office and our 
ally. If the war were as obviously necessary as it 
seems to be wanton, the manner in which the Cabinet 
entered upon it would justify the most strenuous 
opposition, The case was one for arbitration. 
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BUCCANEERING WITH A CREW OF 
BISHOPS. 


N Committee on the Education Bill in the House 
of Lords the Bishop of Manchester moved and 
carried the following amendment: ‘ Provided that all 
damage due to fair wear and tear in the use of any 
room in the schoolhouse for the purpose of a public 
elementary school shall be made good by the local 
education authority.” This, as we pointed out last 
week, constituted a distinct breach of the privileges of 
the House of Commons, because it laid a burden on 
public funds. Accordingly, on the third reading of 
this bill in the House of Lords, the following words 
were added, so that the amendment might not be 
treated as a breach of the privileges of the House of 
Commons: ‘‘ But this obligation of the local education 
authority shall throw no additional charge on any public 
funds.” 

The second half of the amendment manifestly con- 
tradicted the first half. It was merely a trick to get 
the amendment before the House of Commons —a 
dishonest invention, as has been well said, not sincerely 
intended for adoption, but fabricated in order to be 
abandoned ‘‘ after serving to procure, by false pre- 
tences, the submission of an admittedly improper pro- 
posal to the House of Commons.” The first half of 
the amendment was moved by an Anglican Bishop, 
the second by a Roman Catholic Duke. The 
joint product was carried by a combination of 
these celestial influences. Then on Tuesday it 
came before the House of Commons. Mr. Lloyd- 
George proposed and carried a modification to the 
amendment providing that the local education authority 
should only make good such damage as they considered 
to be due to fair wear and tear during school hours. 
Even this was opposed by the Prime Minister, the 
Attorney-General, and Mr Healy. Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
amendment having been carried, Sir J. Fergusson played 
the next card, moving to omit the sham addition to the 
clause, which would have destroyed its virtue. As 
Mr. Trevelyan pointed out, the House of Commons by 
following suit was making itself the victim of a farce. 
Better leave the amendment in its impossible and 
nonsensical condition. At this rate the House 
of Lords will be able to increase the income-tax, 
‘* provided the revenue thereby be not increased,” or to 
double the corn tax ‘ provided no additional burden 
be cast on the taxpayer.” But Mr. Balfour lent himself 
to this proceeding. His colleagues in the House of 
Lords had resisted the Bishop of Manchester, and 
been beaten. But their resistance is now proved to 
have been insincere. For the Prime Minister himself 
has assisted the authors of the amendment to smuggle 
itinto the House of Commons with a false tail and then 
to take off that false tail on the ground that “ it is 
inconsistent with the dignity of the House or with 
proper procedure to embody in a statute deliberately 
that which members declare is an absurdity and a farce.” 

The whole proceeding, undignified, insincere, dis- 
honourable, will, we are sure, be condemned by public 
opinion as strongly as it was condemned by many of 
the supporters of the Government. The Prime Minister 
had to admit that the bishops were consulted about the 


bill, and agreed generally to the provisions before ils 
introduction. They were cognisant of the main out- 
lines of the bargain, and assented to them. The bar- 
gain has been modified in their favour in the House 
of Commons. But that was not enough. The Govern« 
ment having done more than they promised on 
behalf of the taxpayer, the bishops determined 
to squeeze a little more out of the _ public. 
For the sake of £350,000 a year they broke 
their bargain with the Government, and then, having 
done a dishonourable thing, they found that it was 
unconstitutional. One piece of trickery leads to 
another. The bishops next assisted a Roman Catholic 
Duke to add to the amendment a fraudulent sentence 
for the purpose of getting it before the clerical majority 
(reinforced by Irish Nationalists) in the House of 
Commons. Surely, as Mr. Lleyd-George observed, 
the ideas of commercial honour on the Episcopal bench 
are scarcely as high as those on the Stock [xchange. 
No honourable body of commercial men would have 
dreamed of acting in this fashion. It is a pity that our 
right reverend fathers in God cannot in their dealings 
with men rise, let us say, to an average level of honesty 
and fair dealing and straightforwardness. 





THE AUSTRALIAN DROUGHT. 
From A CORRESPONDENT. 


LTHOUGH the rains which have fallen generally 
during the last few days will make his Christ- 

mas more cheerful than at first seemed likely, yet 
the Australian pastoralist is in a sad plight. The 
great island continent is liable to drought, and 
has often suffered from an insufficient rainfall. But 
never before, since white men first settled in New South 
Wales, has there been such a long-drawn calamity as 
that which is now thought to be coming to an end. In 
previous droughts whilst some districts were affected 
others had a bountiful season, so that flocks and herds 
could be moved to areas where feed was plentiful, and 
the abandoned country could easily be re-stocked when 
the rains again fell. Now, however, all this is 
changed. The drought is universal over four-fifths 
of pastoral Australia. Starting from a point on the 
western border of South Australia, not 250 miles north 
of Adelaide, there is a broad tract of country, hundreds 
of miles wide, running eastward right to the Pacific, a 
distance of 1,500 miles, where during the last few years 
sheep have died literally by the million. This drought- 
stricken region covers the whole of what is called the 
far north of South Australia, including a vast area to 
the west of Port Augusta, where formerly half a 
million sheep were depastured. Now not a hoof 
remains, and all the stations are in the hands of 
Government caretakers. Itis said that on some of the 
runs in the northern parts of this State, not 
150 miles north of Port Augusta, at the shearing 
just ended, no rain had fallen upon the sheep since the 
previous shearing. But as if droughts, dingoes, and 
rabbits were not enough to contend with, the South 
Australian squatter has had to fight against politicians 
and unwise land legislation. Scores of sheep-farmers 
were driven off the land to make room for hundreds o! 
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wheat farmers, with the result that neither wool nor 
wheat has been produced, and the community as a 
whole has been impoverished to an incalculable extent. 
Scores of illustrations of this folly could be given, but 
one shall suffice. On the eastern side of the Flinders 
Ranges there were very extensive plains just fit for 
merino sheep. Here was a sheep station called Paratoo, 
which depastured at one time as many as 280,000 sheep, 
and often shore over 200,000, and sent thousands of 
bales of good combing wool to the auctions in 
London every year. What has happened? The 
politicians could not let well alone, but threw 
this country open to what they call closer 
settlement, with disastrous results. The squatting 
leaseholder was driven off with his sheep, and the 
Government started an experimental farm and induced 
a host of ‘*cockatoo” or small farmers to take out the 
country, After struggling for years and attempting to 
grow cereals where cereals cannot be grown, these 
poor fellows, who have suffered years of hardship, 
and with their families have been reduced to abject 
misery, have all abandoned the country. It is doubtful 
whether they ever grew as many as twenty bags of 
wheat, and now it is doubtful whether there are as many 
as 5,000 sheep left on the land. If the loss in which this 
transaction has involved South Australia were closely 
calculated it would not fall short of half a million 
sterling. The Government is appropriating large sums, 
year by year, on the purchase of extensive properties 
within the rainfall line, which it divides into small 
farms for these poor fellows. 

The western division of New South Wales is a 
desert, On the Darling, where some of the largest 
and best appointed sheep properties in Australia 
carried enormous numbers of sheep, the desolation is 
complete. On two runs in this neighbourhood, highly 
equipped in every way, where not many years ago 
between 500,000 and 600,000 sheep were depastured, 
not a sheep is left, and on many others but a remnant 
of stock remains. Gradually the drought has travelled 
eastwards and southwards until it has seized in its 
relentless grip the whole of the Riverina. All 
over this immense district, where (regardless of 
cost) pastoralists had created the finest merino 
flocks in the world, sheep are dying wholesale, and 
owners are striving to save their best sheep by trucking 
them on the railways either to mountain pastures or to 
the coast districts. Millions have died, and unless 
adequate rains have fallen by next February or March 
very few sheep will be left on these splendid freehold 
properties. Further east on the Liverpool plains 
matters have been almost as bad, and stock has only 
been saved by what is known as hand-feeding, at 
a cost which has often exceeded the value of the 
sheep. 

In Queensland the havoc wrought has been worse 
even than in New South Wales. Ten years ago there 
were more than 62,000,000 sheep in New South Wales. 
The best judges do not think when the census is taken 
at the end of this month for the present year, there 
will be more than 25,000,000 left in the State, whilst 
One expert puts the figures as low as 20,000,000, 
Heavy as these losses are the proportion in Queens- 
land is much heavier. At the zenith of its prosperity 
Queensland owned more than 22,000,000 sheep, and 
Over 7,000,000 cattle. Estimates as to the number of 
sheep left vary from 8,000,000 down to as low as 


5,000,000, and of the cattle it is not thought that more 
than 2,500,000 are left alive. 7 

Until within the last three years Victoria has 
escaped comparatively easily. Whilst portions of 
South Australia, New South Wales, and Queensland 
have been drought-stricken for seven, eight, and even 
nine years, it is only of late that the northern portion 
of Victoria has fallen a victim. Now, however, that 
the drought has come, its effects are terrible. Northern 
Victoria grew go per cent. of the wheat grown in the 
whole State, and not only provided for the wants of its 
own population but exported thousands of tons of 
wheat. The farmers should now be reaping their 
crops, but there is nothing to reap. It is said that a 
thousand square miles of country which were sown 
with wheat have the appearance of fallow land, 
and Victoria will have to import 5,000,000 bushels 
of wheat during the next year. All the cattle, 
horses, and sheep which have not died are being 
railed to Gippsland, the western districts of Victoria, 
or the south-eastern portion of South Australia, in all 
of which the season has been good. This wholesale 
moving of stock to the coast districts involves con- 
siderable risk. In normal times their carrying capacity 
is strained to the utmost, and before the end of the 
summer sheep and cattle fall into pvor condition. If 
rains do not come in time for the extra stock to return 
home, a situation will bg created of a very serious kind. 

Of course, these terrible losses of sheep have 
affected the supply of wool and considerably raised its 
price. Supplies have fallen away to the extent of 
350,000 bales already. Good judges estimate that 
tnere will be an additional shrinkage of at least 200,000 
bales during the present wool-year, to be followed by 
another decrease in 1903-4. Eight years ago Australia 
owned about 110,000,000 sheep. Of these about 
half, or 55,000,000, are left. Everybody thought 
that they would go on increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and that 150,000,000 or even 200,000,000 could easily 
be carried. 

The wool market is not the only one which has 
been seriously affected by this catastrophe. The 
Australians are a meat-loving people, they eat (and 
waste) enormous quantities of beef and mutton. 
Not long ago butchers used to advertise a leg of 
mutton or five pounds of rump steak with a glass 
of beer for a ‘shilling. At the present time in 
Melbourne or Sydney this modest coin will not buy 
much more than one pound of either beef or mutton, 
to say nothing of the glass of beer. In connection 
with this subject an amusing situation has arisen which 
is a good illustration of the folly of Protection. When 
the Commonwealth tariff was being arranged, an ab- 
solutely prohibitive tax was placed on fodder and root 
crops, so that these could not be imported to help the 
starving herds and flocks. So little, however, did these 
wiseacres imagine of fat stock ever being imported at 
a profit, that no duty was placed on either sheep or 
cattle. The result is an object lesson. Large quanti- 
ties of sheep and cattle are being regularly sent from 
New Zealand ports to both the Sydney and Melbourne 
markets. ‘This is a curious commentary on such legis- 
lation ; for whilst the Australian stock-owner is for- 
bidden to import fodder from New Zealand, that colony 
is allowed to compete with him by selling fat stock in 
the Australian markets. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon the financial effects of the drought upon the 
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various States and the Commonwealth. Happily the 
Australian debts have not been caused by war. For 
probably four-fifths of their amount there are substan- 
tial assets in the shape of railways, &c. ; yet economy 
is absolutely necessary if future trouble is to be avoided. 





‘THE BOARD OF BAD BARGAINS.” 


N the course of the sugar controversy we have re- 
ferred more than once to a ‘‘ memorandum on the 
correspondence in relation to the sugar bounties ” 
issued by the Board of Trade and printed by the House 
of Commons on August 24, 1881. In this document 
(Mr. Chamberlain’s return 422) an important point is 
made of the opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
with regard to the effect upon our 
policy of imposing countervailing duties. 
been determined,” so the memorandum runs (p. 5), 
‘*that to impose duty as is asked 
for would be contrary to the ‘most favoured nation 
clause’ in existing commerciai treaties. This difficulty 
is met by the demand that in revising these treaties the 
most favoured nation clause shall be modified so as to 
admit of such a duty. But to this there are very strong 
objections. Theclausein question has proved tobe of great 
value ; without any action on the part of this country it 
gives her people the benefit of every reduction made by 
other countries with whom she has treaties, and tends 
to a general lowering and equalisation of tariffs. To 
qualify this clause, or to give other nations the power 
of raising doubts upon its clear meaning, would be 
dangerous to the general interests of our trade and 
manufacture.” 

The extraordinary thing is that Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
the President of the Board of Trade, was not able to 
master these eleven pages, the product of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Farrer, then permanent secretary to the 
Board and afterwards Lord Farrer. ‘Chis whole busi- 
ness of the Sugar Convention has been conducted not 
only with stupendous folly, but with quite inconceiv- 
able ignorance. Mr. Gerald Balfour and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse are doubtless efficient in scholarship and litera- 
ture. One is the President and the other is 
translator of the Board of Trade. The one has 
negotiated a commercial convention without even a 
smattering of the law of the subject, and the other 
has mistranslated the authorised French version. 
In the recent debate the House of Commons was 
surrounded by a cloud of thick official darkness. 
Members had before them an official English text which 
was wrong, and they were also (wrongly) informed as 
to the legal effect of the most important clauses. 
There is absolutely no excuse for the mistranslation, 
and there is none for the reckless misstatements which 
have been spread over this adulterated material. 
What right had the Government to deny that the law 
officers of the Crown had given an opinion adverse to 
countervailing duties in the year 1880? Any intelligent 
clerk in the Board of Trade could have exposed the lie 
in half an hour. But Mr. Gerald Balfour prefers to 
l-ve in uninstructed ignorance upon all the work of his 
department. There is a point at which negligence 
becomes criminal ; and that point, we submit, has been 
reached when the negligence of a highly-paid Minister 
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involves his countrymen in the loss of millions a year. 


It would appear that the Ministers who preside 


over the Board of Trade and the Foreign Office 
must have deliberately told their subordinates to 
withhold information until this idiotic convention 


had been safely signed and sealed. Why, at the begin- 
ning of this very month Lord Cranborne told Mr. 
Bowles and Mr. Edmund Robertson that the Govern- 
ment regarded the imposition of countervailing duties 
as consistent with the favoured nation clause. On 
December 5 the Prime Minister himself misled the 
House in regard to the opinion of the law officers, and 
it was only last week (December 11) that he ‘‘ corrected 
himself” and admitted that ‘‘there is on record an 
opinion of the law 1880, which is in 
accordance with Lord Farrer’s (Mr. Chamberlain’s) 
statement.” 


officers in 


There is yet another Minister concerned in this 
conspiracy of inaccuracy, or perhaps we should say in 
these machinations of ignorance ; for Mr Ritchie was 
chairman of the Select Committee on Sugar Bounties in 
1880, and on July 26 of that year Sir Charles Kennedy, 
then head of the commercial department of the Foreign 
Office, zx answer to a question put him by Mr. Ritchie, 
produced the opinion of the law officers of the Crown 
and read it to the Committee. For this interesting fact 
we are indebted to Lord Pirbright, whose letter to the 
Times of Monday displays an ingenuity and erudition 
with which Baron de Worms was never associated. 
Lord Pirbright’s letter shows that man need never 
despair. Perhaps when Mr. Gerald Balfour retires from 
the Board of Trade and becomes, say, the head of some 
college he will earn a reputation for business ability and 
commercial insight. At present he is as bad at bargain- 
ing with foreign countries as his brother at bargaining 
with bishops. 





PAUPERISM, CRIME, AND DRINK. 
By tHe Rr. Hon G. Suaw LEFEVRE. 


HAD occasion, a short time ago, for the purpose 

of an address, as President of a Conference of 
Poor Law Guardians of London and the Home 
Counties, to examine carefully the returns of pauper- 
ism of the last two years, and of the kindred subjects of 
drunkenness, vagrancy, and crime. It was a most 
unpleasant surprise to find how largely all these four 
most serious indices of the conditions of the poorest 
class in this country point to an increase. It was 
impossible in my address fully to draw the moral from 
the figures without trenching upon political questions 
inappropriate to the occasion. I will, therefore, with 
your permission, revert to the subject. 


1. As regards pauperism: The return of the 
Local Government Board for t1go1 shows that 
the number of paupers in England and Wales 


had increased as compared with the previous year 
by 18,800, nearly equally divided between indoor 
and outdoor paupers. This increase has again been 


. largely added to in the current year, for the last monthly 


return for November shows that there was a further 
increase compared with the same day last year of 13,000 
paupers. In 1900 there was 1 pauper for 42 of the 
population, in 1901 1 to 40, and on November 1, 1 to 
38'4—a most serious retrogression. The increase has 
been spread over the whole of England and Wales with 
the exception of the south-western counties. It has 
been greatest in London, where the November return 
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showed that even before the recent increase of destitu- 
tion caused by the severe weather, the workhouses 
were overcrowded with paupers. 

2. Crime. The last return of the Commissioners 
of Prisons for 1901 shows a very large increase of the 
prison population as compared with the previous year. 
The increase of persons sentenced to penal servitude 
is stated to be 193, and of other persons sentenced to 
ordinary imprisonment 17,163. The report says that it 
is impossible to assign any reason for this increase of 
crime which has been general throughout the country. 
It has, however, been greater in London than else- 
where. The report of the Commissioners of the 
the Metropolitan Police for 1901 states that sen- 
tences by magistrates increased, as compared with 
the previous year, by 1,522, and those by superior 
courts by 409. Burglaries, they say, increased by 180, 
or 50 per cent. ; cases of housebreaking by 303, or 22 
per cent. ; breaking into shops by 118, or 15 per cent. ; 
and forgeries by 67, or 50 per cent. 

3. Drunkenness. ‘The report of the Prison Com- 
missioners gives the average convictions of persons for 
being drunk and disorderly for the three years 1893-5 
as 150,000 ; for 1896-8, 169,000, and for the last three 
years 189,000 ; showing a very large and continuous 
increase as compared with considerable reductions in 
previous years. For London the increase is stated by 
the Commissioner of Police to be from 27,000 convic- 
tions the average of five years from 1892-6, to 41,000 
the average of the last five years. 

4. Vagrancy. The Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board shows that the average number of vagrants 
relieved daily in the workhouses increased last year by 
20 per cent., and as compared with ten years ago by 
100 per cent. 

What a lamentable retrogression these figures 
show, especially when we recollect that from 1834, the year 
of the passing of the great Poor Law Reform, till quite 
recent years, there was a continuous and most notable 
reduction of pauperism, and that for the last thirty 
years, till lately, there was a great reduction in the 
graver crimes and generally of the prison population. 

What are the causes of these most serious 
symptoms ? Can it be doubted that they are intimately 
connected with the late war and the consequent in- 
creased pressure on the poorest of the labouring popu- 
lationin connection with taxes on many ofthe necessaries 
of life, and the higher prices of others of them, and the 
falling off of employment, especially since the conclu- 
sion of the war. It is difficult to gauge with any 
approach to accuracy what has been the effect of the 
last of these—the falling off of employment. The only 
available test is the return of the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade giving the number of unemployed 
of 500,000 members of trades unions, from whom 
returns are obtained. It shows that for the year 1894 
the percentage of unemployed was 2°4; for 1900, 2°9; 
for 1901, 3°38; and for November 1, 1902, 5. If the 
same proportion holds good for the general body of 
labourers, there must be 60,000 more men out of work 
now than in 1go1. It was generally anticipated that 
on the cessation of the war there would follow a great 
expansion of trade and employment. There are no 
indications as yet of this. What has happened is that 
very large numbers of workmen employed in manu- 
facturivog implements of war and outfits of all 
kinds for the army in South Africa—paid for out 
of money raised by loan — have been discharged. 
The Government itself has already dispensed with 
the services of many thousands of men at Woolwich 
and other factories, and will be compelled to go much 
further in these reductions in a few weeks’ time. On 
the other hand, nearly 60,000 men in the Army 
Reserve, and a yet larger number of militiamen, 
volunteers, and yeomen have returned from South 
Africa and have been thrown on the labour market and 
are now competing for work. In the absence of any 


expansion of trade they have either displaced other 
labourers or have themselves swelled the ranks of the 
unemployed. The full effect of this has not been felt as 
yet, for these returned men have had considerable sums 
due to them on discharge, on which many of them have 
been living while looking out for work. 

That these taxes and higher prices of articles of 
necessity are telling upon the resources of the labouring 
people cannot be doubted. One proof of this is the 
falling off of the yearly increments of the deposits in 
the savings banks. The aggregate of these in the 
Post Office and the Savings Banks amounts to about 
£190,000,000. From 1893 to 1898 the yearly incre- 
ments averaged close on £ 10,000,000. From 1899 to 
1901 they have averaged just half, or £ 5,000,000. 
This represents no more than the interest on the 
existing deposits. 

It should further be recollected that the high prices 
and duties fallin a much higher proportion upon the 
lowest class of labourers than on those who are in the 
higher ranks of skilled artisans. 

Mr. Rowntree, in his most admirable work on 
Poverty in the typical City of York, has shown that 
out of 11,550 families of labouring people 656 are in 
abject poverty, a majority of them receiving outdoor 
relief from the parish, in itself quite inadequate 
to support life, eked out by charity and by the 
small earnings of the children, the other half making 
up a total of very low earnings which are also 
eked out by charity, and which are not enough 
to maintain the children in physical health. There 
is next the class of unskilled labourers, consisting 
of about goo families, with an average wage for 
the father of 15s. a week, made up to 18s. a week 
by earnings of the wife and family. Here again Mr. 
Rowntree points out that the weekly receipts are no 
more than sufficient just to ward off want, and are not 
enough to rear an average family in fairly good 
physical condition, and that a week’s illness or want of 
employment brings them to short rations and to 
poverty. Beyond these there is a further class, which 
he estimates at 1,460 families, where the wage-earner 
is in receipt of wages which would be quite sufficient 
to maintain the family in comfortable circumstances if 
wisely spent, but where a large part is spent waste- 
fully, chiefly in drink. By personal investigation it has 
been shown that all these families are living in squalor, 
and that their children show by their pinched appear- 
ance that they are insufficiently fed and clothed. It 
appears, then, that about 3,000 fam lies, or more than one- 
fourth of the total number of labourers’ families, are in 
a condition either of poverty or little removed from it, 
one-half of them by their own fault. 

It involves no effort of the imagination to estimate 
the effect on these families of an increased cost of 
the necessaries of life caused by taxation and high 
prices. This, when coupled with greater competition 
in the labour market, with an increased number of 
unemployed, and with a falling rate of wages, sufli- 
ciently accounts for the increase of pauperism and of 
crime, so closely connected with it. 

It is more difficult to account for the increase of 
drunkenness. It should be recollected that we have 
not the figures for the current year, but the revenue 
returns do not indicate any falling off of the receipts 
for beer and spirits. The increased drunkenness of the 
last three years is the more remarkable in view 
of the absence of more than 200,000 men, not 
the least thirsty members of society, in South Africa. 
Indeed, the Commissioners of Inland Revenue allowed 
for some reduction in the consumption of beer in 1go1 
by the absence of these men. Has the war fever of 
the three years stimulated excessive drinking among 
certain classes? We are generally in the habit of con- 
necting an increase of drink with prosperity rather 
than with times of depression or a failure of employ- 
ment. But it may be that a distinction is to be drawn 
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between an increase of the drink bill and of drunken- 
ness. 

Given, however, an increase of pauperism, an in- 
creased pressure on large classes of labouring people 
for taxation and high prices, and an increase of 
drunkards, it is not difficult to find an explanation of 
the increase of crime. It supplies an apt illustration of 
the recent quotation in your paper from ‘‘ Thucydides,” 
that ‘‘war takes away the margin in daily life and 
teaches by violence.” 





FURTHER REMARKS ON REVIEWING. 


OME weeks ago I wrote an article (and a very good 
S one it was) called ‘‘ The Reviewer.” This week 
I return to the same subject, but in a graver mood. 

| want to make a few serious and well-founded, 
practical, common-sense, money-earning, organic, pro- 
ductive, illuminating, and fecund complaints, such as 
may (if the publishers and editors will but attend to 
them) put the Trade upon a Sounder Footing. 

It is not to be forgotten that here, as in all other 
essential things, the Anglo-Saxons, our German and 
American cousins, press us close, and even pass us in 
their friendly rivalry—the dear people! To the dying 
nations I do not allude. French and Italian Reviewing 
are abominably done, and every year sees a further 
decline in the art among those unhappy people. 
Spanish Reviewing is pretty shaky, and if there is any 
Russian Reviewing, I, for one, have never heard of it. 

But the vigorous stock that produced a Nietsche 
and still protects Mr. Pulitzer’s life has another tale to 
tell. Read, for instance, the Review of Mr. Morley’s 
Cromwell in the Texas Eagle. It is better than the 
Spectator. Read an appreciation of Anatole France 
(translated by Mrs. Tiggin) in the Civic Jdeal of 
Harrisburgh, Pa. It is more searching, more subtle, 
more direct, and, perhaps, quite as learned as the 
Atheneum, 

The competition of these new forces is a serious 
danger for all of us, not only for those of us who are 
earning our livelihood by reviewing books, but also to 
those less favoured, but not less useful, brothers who 
review what we have written in our reviews, and for 
that further great circle of honest and upright English- 
men who review what we have written and what they 
have written, in a lump, and see things in the mass. 

Now, I do not propose that we should meet this 
competition by shedding any of our distinctly national 
characteristics. I would have a 7imes review on any 
work dealing with electrical traction (for instance), or 
a Spectator review upon a really bad book advertised 
on its back cover, or a Daily Chronicle article on Zola 
or St. Francis d’Assisi—I would have all these things 
remain the essentially English things they are. But I 
would facilitate what I may call the mechanical diffi- 
culties of the trade. I would borrow from Germany 
her method and order, from America her time-saving 
appliances. 

It must be remembered that the work is very ill- 
paid—I doubt if I cleared £2 net when I rubbed up 
Deeds that Won the Empire—our first-class men 


refuse to review at all, and unless something is done,. 


and that promptly, it will be impossible to get any man 
of title to judge literary matters in print, though I 
doubt not that the sense of the aristocracy for the 
public weal will keep them continually discussing polite 
literature in their conversation. 

Now, would it not be possible (in the first place) 
for Forms of long and short reviews, depreciatory, 
critical, subtle, straightforward political, patriotic, un- 


certain, flippant, and what not, to be issued with the 
requisite blanks and numbered according to their 
character? Blank outline maps are sold for school 
children to fill in, and torms of all kinds where repeti- 
tion is necessary are to be found in every business. For 
instance, when my publisher wants to make an agree- 
ment about a book of mine he sends me a form giving 
him all manner of advantages, which I am just supposed 
to fill up and sign. Every good review contains a 
certain number of set phrases. These I would regard 
as permanent types to be set up in large Gothic and 
engrossed and ornamented with flourishes ; as for 
instance : 


“Mr. —— has hardly seized the pure beauty of” 


“We cannot agree with Mr. — in 


estimate 
of 


his 
“ Again, how admirable is the following :” 


The labour of filling in the names (it seems to me) 
should properly fall to the Reviewer; indeed, upon 
second thoughts, I am determined that this is a neces- 
sary piece of drudgery. 

In the second place, it would be to some purpose 
if someone could issue little lists (costing, say, a penny 
each) of original and striking adjectives, to be applied 
to a man's style, or what not. I have myself wasted 
many hours in looking for a startling word, which 
hours might have been saved for sleep or dissipation 
had I had by me some such form as the following : 
Absolute 
Immediate 
Creative 
Bestial 
Intense 
Authoritative 
Amphitheatrical 
Lapsed 
Miggerlish 
Japhitic 
Accidental 
Alkaline 
\ Zenotic J 

This kind of contrivance would save time not only 
to the Reviewer, but to the Editor, who very often has 
at the last moment to strike out some commonplace 
phrase and substitute another out of the dictionary. It 
would, perhaps, prevent the ruin of many families. | 
knew a man once called Pillbright, who lost his place at 
4200 a year as a Reviewer on some Unionist rag or 
other because he used the word ‘‘ vulgar” of a man’s 
style. The sub-editor changed it to ‘‘ elfish,” but only 
just in time for press, and that shows the harm this 
kind of thing can do. 

Take this further point. Why do not publishers, 
when they send out books to review, print off some 
twenty or thirty striking extracts from the volume ? 
It would enormously lighten the labour of reviewing, 
and would cost the publisher next to nothing, because 
he already has the type set up, while the vanity of the 
author would supply them and save him any difficulty 
in finding the purple passages. 

Whenever a book is reviewed it is evident that a 
certain small number of passages strike the Reviewer. 
They get repeated again and again ; but the number is 
limited. Thus in Hamlet there are about 163. In 
Vatheck 85; in The Eternal City 319; in Kim 6; in Sit 
Conan Doyle’s book on the war none—and so forth. 
If the publisher would enclose these in a kind of pocket 
or envelope at the end, or put them into the same 
letter in which he recommended the book for review, 
he would earn the gratitude ofa class who now do not 
bless him, and what is perhaps more important, he 
would get that early notice which he is always striving 
for. 


; Mr. 
- In | Mrs, t's style. 
| Miss 


There is somewhat 
of the 








I do not think it always occurs to publishers what 
happens in extracting things from books. With most 
books one tears the page out and pastes it on to the 
page of the review, leaving out what one thinks unim- 
portant. But with a readable book that one might 
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sell for a shilling or so (and a good 6 per cent. of the 
volumes one gets are of that nature), it is necessary to 
go through the incredible labour of copying out the 
whole passage, and this at the present rate of pay for 
this kind of work I can only say is un‘ust in the 
extreme. 

Finally, there is the question of allusion. 
are the authorities on such and such a subject? How 
is the wretched Reviewer to know? Footnotes and In- 
dexes are a great help, but they are usually too full 
and too learned, or not clear enough. It would be 
quite easy for every author to indicate on a little 
slip of paper where one could look up a quota- 
tion, and who are the principal authorities upon 
which he has based his work, or at any rate 
the elementary books upon that srbject. The 
Reviewer's ignorance of these has been the blasting 
of many a young life. On one occasion my brother was 
asked to review a rather careful facsimile of Codex V, 
with Latin notes. He did not know what a Codex was, 
and he had no Latin. It was only after the review was 
written that he found out that he was dealing with so 
sacred a matter as the Bible. All that could have been 
avoided by a short reference such as I have sugggested. 

Oh! yes—and endings. That reminds me. ... . 
Why not have forms for ending up not only reviews, 
but all other articles? ... 

Nothing is more difficult. 

I confess to a certain inability. 

I beg to be excused. 


Who 


CALIBAN. 





THE FORMAT OF BOOKS. 


OOK publishing of the present day is at once the 
] most progressive of trades and the most retrogres- 
sive ; the quality of the formaé has improved at an inverse 
ratio to the increase in the output. It is a grievance which 
elicits many growls from book lovers and librarians ; aad 
occasionally remonstrances find their way into professional 
journals. For example, the Library World dealt trea- 
chantly with the whole question, saying that it was high 
time something was said, 


“and something done, if possible, to bring home to pub- 
lishers the discreditable get-up of many modern works. It 
is the fashion to praise the ‘ beautiful format’ of this or 
that work, praise worthily bestowed, it may be, as regards 
some items, such as type and printing, but ludicrously wide 
of the mark as regards the important items of paper and 
binding. And these, after all, are the ‘vitals’ of the book, 
upon which its life depends, and it is these which seem to 
be growing worse as the years roll on.” 


Attention has also been drawn to the matter elsewhere ; 
but such references only accentuate the many casual remon- 
strances appearing in the reviewers’ columns of the periodi- 
cal Press. 

A close: acquaintance with modern books forecasts a 
time when circulating libraries will issue their books 
adorned with a flaming red label: “ Fragile: Handle With 
Great Care.” “ As soon as I opened this book the frontis- 
piece fell out,” is a remark frequently heard; and it is an 
incident quite as annoying as when, on opening the door 
of a jerry-built house, the handle comes away in your hand. 


If you look over the illustrations of a six-shilling 
novel—a universal practice before reading—several 
break loose ere you are done, unless the most 


extraordinary care is taken. And this is not only the 
case with works of fiction; it is so with expensive 
publications. A recently-issued folio volume, consisting 
mainly of art engravings (in themselves well produced), 
bound in bevelled boards, elaborately gilt, and costing 
three guineas, needed recasing by a binder before it 
could be handled. This is by no means an isolated in- 


stance. Yet art books of a like character, issued in the 
sixties and seventies, and now of great value, may be pur- 
chased secondhand, somewhat soiled from use maybe, but 
with their illustrations still imtact. Another point 
with regard to illustration is the inconsistency of its appli- 
cation. A volume of art criticism, attempting to indicate 
the tendency of contemporary work, was lately published, 
either illustrated with the most atrocious of half-tones 
or printed by a printer totally unable to adjust blocks. 
Two art works occur to us, each a cross between a mere 
descriptive catalogue and a serious attempt at useful re- 
productions of some of the most famous pictures and por- 
traits of the world ; works too expensive as the former, and 
not elaborate enough to serve as the latter. Yet many 
books, not in the least depending on illustrations to enhance 
their value or their usefulness, are equipped with half-tones, 
etchings, and photogravures of high character. 

Only five years have elapsed since Mr. J. Y. W. 
Macalister, late secretary of the Library Association, wrote 
an article in the Zidrary that attracted considerable atten- 
tion to the quality of paper then used. Even so short a 
time has witnessed a further deterioration. At the Con- 
grés International des Bibliothécaires, Paris, 1900, M. 
Pierre Dauze, in an important essay on the preservation of 
paper, said: 


““Depuis les perfectionnements introduits par l’industrie 
dans la confection du papier, depuis le remplacement 
partiel, puis total, du chiffon de toile pure employé jadis 
exclusivement, par des matiéres végétales et mincrales des- 
tinces A permettre l’abaissement du prix de vente, la con- 
servation future du papier est devenue fort problématique 
ou plutét impossible.” 


In some cases the paper is stiff, glazed, hard, and con- 
sequently easily cracked. Any attempt to obliterate a 
soilmark doubtless succeeds, but at the same time creates, 
by the removal of the polished surface, a disfigurement far 
worse than the original one. In other instances it is of a 
soft, spongy texture, resembling blotting paper, easily torn, 
and even more liable to soil than glazed stuff. When pub- 
lishers employ paper of this description it is only natural 
to expect them to fasten the sheets into the covers with 
the worst possible thread and mull. From the recently 
issued report of a public library we quote : 


“A large proportion of modern books are so badly sewn 
and fastened into the covers that it is no uncommon thing 
for the sections of a new book to come loose after a single 
issue, and in quite a large proportion of instances, mainly 
novels, of course, the sections come loose when there is 
still a good life before the covers.” 


The “ good life” before the covers is seldom very long, and, 
as a general rule, to anyone with artistic feelings at all, this 
is fortunate. A design on a book-cover should at least at- 
tempt to describe the subject dealt with, or, if fictional, the 
leading idea and character of the story. We believe there 
is such a thing as harmony and contrast in colour design, 
but these principles are continually violated in favour of 
some hideous discord whose garishness, publishers seem 
to think, is more likely to attract purchasers. In some 
cases no attempt at design is made at all, but a fatuous 
sketch is substituted—a perpetration utterly meaningless 
and unbeautiful, similar, in fact, to the “design” an 
irreverent reviewer happily designated “a blowsy, ruddle- 
cheeked Lizer.” 

There are two other matters at which book-buyers 
may legitimately grumble. One is the omission of in- 
dices, not only in minor but in important works. Even 
where indices are appended we rarely find them so full or 
so well arranged as they should be; they are such irrita- 
tingly inadequate guides as anyone might compile at a 
single cursory reading. A second grievance is the issue, 
as new publications, of unrevised and unexpanded parts of 
large works. This is not only a heingus bibliographical! 
crime, but savours very strongly of fraud. A_ particularly 


iniquitous case of this kind came to our notice a short 
time ago, when a work of five volumes was issued, quite 
unrevised, bearing a new title, and containing no indica- 
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tion that it was but a section of a costly publication on the 
inarket some years back. The apparently new and im- 
portant work was ordered by a purchaser who happened to 
possess the original; he returned it immediately, and the 
publishers accepted it without the slightest protest, thus 
practically admitting their offence. 

People buy books either tou read and keep, or to read 
and discard. ‘They retain them for various reasons: they 
are important, they are good literature, or they are interest- 
ing enough to bear reading again at some future 
time. These also are the books which librarians 
select for their clientele. A publisher who knows his busi- 
ness recognises them instinctively; he makes mistakes 
occasionally, but, as a rule, he can pick them out from 
among his manuscripts with unerring directness. Then 
why not publish them in a permanent as well as tasteful 
format? As to the other classes of literature, the sooner 
the rubbishy cloth-bound edition gives place to a cheap, 
ephemeral, paper-covered edition, as the three-decker did 
to the six-shilling novel, the better for authors, publishers, 
and buyers. 

ZENODOTUS. 


THE THEATRE 


“OTHELLO ”-— BETHLEHEM.’ 


{ & FORBES ROBERTSONS production of 
M Vthello is certainly a most interesting production, 
and iis performance of the part a most interesung perform- 
ance. ‘Ihe play is mounted with a taste and a discretion 
which, while showing a very real sense of the pictorial oppor- 
tunities of the setting, never allow the beauty of the back- 
ground to be so far obtrusive as to distract attention from 
the central fact of the drama, which is the action of the 
characters. The stage is lighted with a care which gives 
a picturesque variety tu the scene by contrasted effects of 
brightness and shadow, instead of the uniform flood of 
illumination by which the manager proud of his scenery so 
uften spoils its effect by showing too much of it, and such 
lighting assists the drama by focussing the actors as the 
centre of the scene instead of as component parts of it. 
From the point of view of an intelligent rendering of the 
text, also, the production is most interesting. Putting aside 
the larger question of the general conception of the piece 
and of the principal characters, it would be difficult to recall 
a production in which the meaning of the individual lines 
of Shakespeare was indicated with more nicety of expression 
or more evident comprehension. Mr. Robertson has 
bestowed the greatest care on detail of this kind, with the 
result that the performance gives the most thoughtful and 
intelligent expression to the verse of Shakespeare, even if its 
reudering of the broader meaning of the drama is not always 
so illuminating. 

It has already been said that Mr. Forbes Robertson's 
interpretation of Othello is distinctively “modern.” The 
word “modern” as applied to the interpretation of tragedy 
appears to bear a special meaning, which is not entirely 
complimentary, and to connote a quality which is not, 
perhaps, peculiar to this age any more than to those which 
preceded it. But in the sense in which it is thus under- 
stood Mr. Forbes Robertson’s performance of Othello, Mr. 
Herbert Waring’s of Iago, Mr. Ben Webster’s of Cassio, 
Mr. Grahame Brown’s of Roderigo, Miss Lena Ashwell’s 
of Emilia, Miss Amée de Burgh’s of Blanca, and Miss Ger- 
trude Elliot’s of Desdemona are each individually “modern,” 
as the general conception of the production is modern too. 
In the first place, all these actors seem to have approached 
the characters they are representing from the most matter- 
of-fact point of view. They seem to have forgotten that 


a tragedy in verse is not a realistic representation of 
actuality. 


And as Mr. Robertson himself, as Othello, never 





strikes the heroic the others seem to have 
regulated their performances more by the consideration of 
what such a character placed in such circumstances in ordi- 
nary life would do than by attempting to attune themselves 
to the key of the tragedy, and to express a poetic rather than 
an actual truth. 

So Mr. Waring is a matter-of-fact Iago. ‘The text says 
that he is honest, and it is clear that in order to be plausible 
from this matter-of-fact point of view Lago must not “ wear 
his heart upon his sleeve” in such a wav that the other 
characters would obviously divine his sinister intention. 
And in the prosaic way this reading is effective enough. I 
is certainly much better that Iago should be plausible than 
that he should be prosaicallv devilish. But it is not better 
that he should be so than that he should be ideally and 
poetically a villain. After all, laga, is a splendid personifica 
tion of the human lust of and joy in wickedness, poetically 
magnified to such a point of serenity that it is almost in 
human. It is a magnificent ideal of crime. So that if Iago 
shows no joy in his evil courses, and is plausible only in thy 
superficial way that he would elude the detection of the 
police, no little of the poetic truth of the character is lost 

Mr. Ben Webster’s in some ways excellent perform- 
ance of Cassio suffers from the same fault. 
ideal of the simple, honest man, drunk. Perhaps no man 
ever was drunk exactly like that. But the thing that matters 
is that the character shows the soul of the simple man com 
ing through the fantastic influence of his drunkenness. Mr. 
Ben Webster did the drunkenness very well. In the super 
ficial way he did it with good taste and with a certain 
gallantry which prevented it from losing sympathy. But it 
Was a prosaic performance, true in its details rather than in 
its spirit—it had little of the ideal touch. The same applies 
to Mr. Grahame Brown’s Roderigo, which was comic, as we 
say, in the modern way, which means that it was comic in 
its superficialities of voice and manner rather than in its 
subtler suggestion of character. Miss Lena Ashwell’s 
Emilia was finely emotional and certainly effective, but in 
the same way it lacked the sense of the tremendous 
grandeur of the picture. Miss Amée de Burgh’s Bianca 
was picturesque, but, in the same way, poetically unimagi 
native. Miss Elliot’s Desdemona was charmingly pathetic, 
gently sentimental, but never poetically moving. 

‘Treated in this way the play becomes a modern melo 
drama not particularly ingenious in its incidents or engross 
ing in its setting, instead of a tragedy, in which the inci- 
dents are of secondary importance and the ideal truths of 
character are the vital thing. And apart from the matter-of- 
fact spirit which pervades it, this production is “ modern ” 
also in another sense. It is modem in the sense that all 
the actors and the management seem to have conspired to 
compromise with the tragedy. They seem to be afraid of it 
—of the bare truth of it. They are all trying to make it 
less terrible, less brutal, less tremendous than it really is. 
They are sentimentalising the passionate, turning horror into 
nervousness, serene love into petty anxiety, fury into 
petulance, passionate jealousy into intellectual doubt. And 
the worst of the offenders in this way is Othello. — Mr. 
Robertson has shown us very often that he is not lacking in 
the poetic sense of tragedy; but in this play he seems to 
have lost it by an entirely false conception of the character 
which he is representing. He gives a beautiful perform 
ance, sometimes a very moving performance, always a very 
distinguished performance, but never a grand performance 
In the first place, he shrinks from the central fact of the 
whole character and the whole play—the fact that Othello 
was black. This, indeed, is the whole of the tragedy. 
Othello’s union with Desdemona was impossible from the 
first. Othello knew it, and Desdemona knew it, and all 
the characters in the play knew it. The Venetians made 
use of the Moor to fight their battles, but as soon as he 
had. won them they dismissed him. They obeyed him when 
he was their general, but at every point in the play there 
was indication of their repulsion from him because of his 
race. ‘The doom which hung over his love for Desdemona 
was through no fault of Othello’s. The tragedy is the 
greater, as all tragedies are, in that there was no fault. 
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But that the doom was there is the central fact of the 
drama. 

Now, Mr. Robertson temporises with this central fact 
Not only does he make Othello in appearance little more 
swarthy than a dark-skinned European, but at every point 
in the drama where emphasis upon the fact that he was a 
Moor is essential Mr. Robertson slurs the fact over. This 
essential fault in his interpretation covers almost all its other 
faults. And that he -was thoughtful, anxious, emotional, 
instead of decisive, passionate, and terrible, may be said 
almost to arise from the neglect of the fact that Othello was 
a Moor. 

A very interesting performance of a miracle play called 
Bethichem, by Mr. Lawrence Housman, was given at the 
Great Hall of London University on Wednesday. It was 
perhaps interesting more on account of the original and 
often very beautiful stage setting provided by Mr. Gordon 
Craig than on account of Mr. Housman’s work, which 
seemed to lack the chief justification for a play upon a 
sacred subject in that it was artistically and deliberately, 
rather than naturally, simple. Of the originality of Mr. 
Gordon Craig’s decorative stage backgrounds, and his novel 
and very beautiful method of lighting, | have spoken before 
in these columns. Upon the stage at the Imperial Institute, 
specially erected and specially adapted for its effects, they 
are seen under the most appropriate conditions. 


A GRANDMOTHER'S GIFT. 


[**l am having the ittle grave and cross of out baby Pamela 
here made lovely with wreaths and holly for to-morrow, Christ- 
mas Day. I can't bear somehow to think of the other children 
all happy in St. Andrew's with their Christmas tree and their 
toys and joys, and this little one lying in the cold far away, 
silent and alone.”——-Extract from a letter.]} F 


Soft dimpled cheeks, and shining eyes of blue, 
Wee clinging hands, and tiny tender feet, 
That bore no burden, since they never grew 
To climb the stairs or patter down the street ; 
And ah, the baby smile that came and went 
Like a meek spirit bright and innocent. 


These still are with me, though my aged eyes 
May never see them, and these arms no more 
Meet the small arms that spread in glad surprise, 
Or clasp the living shape that once they bore. 
Yet in the night I sometimes wake and start 
To teel the dead child plucking at my heart. 


Poor little soul so silent and alone! 
Lapped in the cold obliterating earth, 
Her golden head beneath a cross of stone, 
Low now she lies; and I who watched her birth 
And held her in my arms can only give 
Flowers to her grave, and thoughts less fugitive. 


Yet, while her brothers and her sister play 
Warm in their home that fronts the Northern Sea, 
And laugh and sing the Christmas-tide away, 
They have my smiles, but she my memory. 
Oh, blithe young voices, I may hear you yet, 
But not her voice whom I may not forget. 


She too shall have her gifts: these hands shall spread 
(Tread soft, speak low!) her coverlet of moss 
With fragrant violets, and by her head 
Holly shall wreathe and cluster round her cross. 
So the white stone shall to the dead child be 
My sign of love, her little \hristmas tree. 


kK. C. LEHMANN. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


WAS JOWETT A MORAL TEACHER? 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—In your article on the Encyclopedia Britannica 
you criticise an essay of Mr. Campbell's on the late Master 
vf Balliol in the following words: “We wonder in what 
precisely Jowett’s grandeur as ‘a moral teacher,’ to quote 
Professor Campbeil, consisted. We have heard Oxtord 
ubservers of the later Jowett and of his later pupils say that 
what Jowett really impressed upon those whom he liked for 
their intellectual and social qualities, their wealth, or their 
birth was the importance of distinction and external success. 
No one knew so well the easiest avenues to fortune, and no 
one directed more young men (some conceited prigs whom 
the public could well have spared) along the broad way 
and the green.” Now, Sir, in protesting against this judg- 
ment, | am bound to admit that my knowledge of Jowett 
was confined to the period from 1860-65, when he was still 
tutor of Balliol and Greek Professor, and when the con- 
troversy was still hotly raging round Z:ssays and Reviews and 
Jowett’s salary as Greek Professor. 

But | do not gather, either from Jowett’s published 
lite or from the private communications that | have had 
from those who continued their intercourses with him in his 
later career, that there was any definite moral and spiritual 
division between the earlier and later Jowett ; nor is it likely 
that the long-expected and most natural election to the 
Mastership would have turned a_ spiritually-minded and 
simple-living man into a worldling and a flunkey. That he 
was entitled to the higher epithets which I have given him in 
the earlier time I can testify from personal observation. — | 
was not at Balliol. My acquaintance with him was formed 
through attending his lectures, writing essays for him, and 
walking with him. I -had none of the claims on his atten- 
tion to which you refer. The only claim, beyond much 
need of guidance and advice that I could put forward for his 
attention, was that my father (more suo) had taken up his 
cause at the time of his unpopularity, and had written some 
words that gratified him. But though there were plenty of 
guides in Oxford then and now to direct one “in the broad 
and green” way of which you speak, most assuredly Jowett’s 
was a counteracting influence to them. 

I think, however, that I can tell the sources (apart 
from envy and malice) of the rumour to which you refer. 
Jowett had a perhaps exaggerated impatience of the ten- 
dency to plead exalted and sentimental motives for acts 
which evidently brought palpable material advantage to the 
doer; and I have no doubt that his determination to em- 
phasise the lower motive in those cases often struck his 
hearers as cynical, and even brutal. But that he had genuine 
sympathy for real aspiration and real self-sacrifice, and that 
he was capable, in very quiet and unostentatious ways, of 
such acts himself, only those can deny who did not or would 
not know him. 

The other causes of the misconception alluded to were 
that a certain number of noblemen did go to Balliol. Now, 
a nobleman who sent his son in those days to Balliol, instead 
of to Christ Church or Merton, must-have had some special 
qualities of mind, and probably of heart, which might fairiy 
attract to his son the attention of the leading tutor of the 
college. What special advice he gave to the two noblemen 
who were at Balliol in my undergraduate days I cannot say, 
as I did not know them; but I know that any attention 
given, especially by a don, to any member of the aristocracy, 
easily roused the cry of flunkeyism in Oxford, especially 
from those who desired the acquaintance of the aristocracy 
and failed to obtain it. 

That after Jowett became Master he entertained at the 
High Table people who were distinguished in all the ways 
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that you have mentioned is highly probable, and it may even 
be that he thought such guests added to the prestige of 
Balliol. But that does not prove a desire to guide his 
pupils on the path to worldly success and spiritual destruc- 
tion. As to the “ young prigs,” if every teacher, from Aristotle 
dewnwards, is to be held responsible for the vagaries of 
their more prominent pupils, we should have to shut our 
eves tu all the kindred vices which can misguide the fol 
lowers even of the most careful “ pastors and masters.” 

Surely there are a splendid line of Jowett’s pupils, from 
T. H. Green to Arnold Toynbee, who are something better 
than “ prigs.”—Yours, &c., 

C. E. MAuRICE. 
Hampstead, 
December 9, 1902. 

[We are glad that Mr. Maurice has put his view so 
well; but, as he says, bis personal knowledge does not 
extend to the later Jowett.—Eb., Z'he Speaker. | 


THE SUGAR CONVENTION, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The discussion on the Brussels Sugar Conven- 
tion was unexpectedly closured, and in consequence the pro- 
tests of a number of members of Parliament on both sides 
of the House found no expression. 1, therefore, ask your 
permission to give publicity to the following brief statement, 
which would have been sent to you before had it not been 
thought desirable to await the publication of the official 
report of the debate, so that the actual words, verbatim, 
might be referred to. 

The President of the Board of Trade quoted Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman as stating in 1899 that there was no 
quarrel between the Government and Liberals upon the 
score of bounties at all—‘where we differ is as to the 
remedy to be applied.” No one objects to the abolition of 
the bounties if it were universally decided upon, but under 
the Convention this country will be compelled to impose 
countervailing duties on sugar sent to us from countries, in- 
cluding our own colonies, which are not parties to the Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Gerald Balfour stated, in reply to a question from 
Mr. Gibson Bowles in the House of Commons, that “ ‘There 
is nothing in Article IV. of the Brussels Convention which 
imposes an obligation on the contracting Powers to penalise 
sugar imported from their own colonies. Any possibility 
of doubt on this point is removed, so far as His Majesty’s 
Government are concerned, by paragraph A (2) of the Final 
Protocol, which reserves in principle entire liberty of action 
as regards the fiscal relations between the United Kingdom 
and its colonies and possessions.” Mr. Balfour added that 
he was aware that this view is controverted by some of the 
Powers. 

On the same evening in the Dutch Second Chamber 
the Minister of Finance expressed the view that England 
would be obliged by the terms of the Convention to levy 
countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar from her auto- 
nomous colonies and British India. 

Mr. Parker Smith referred to two letters written ten 
years ago by certain great firms depending upon sugar as 
a raw material. As chairman of one of the firms 
referred to, | would point out the circumstances in which the 
signature of one of my late co-directors was obtained to the 
letter in question. At the time that the letter was written, 
nearly fourteen years ago, the impression prevailed that if 
bounties were continued English refiners could not exist, 
and that the foreigner, when he once Obtained control of 


sugar, would make us pay very dearly for our supplies. - 


These fears proved to be thoroughly unfounded, and 
to-day there is no possibility of cornering sugar in the way 
then anticipated. Furthermore, the letter emanated from 
the West Indian Committee, and was signed by the late 
Mr. John M. Keiller, who, unfortunately, is no longer alive 
to assist in opposing the Brussels Sugar Convention in 
common with others in the trade. 


Mr. Bonar Law remarked that “ gentlemen attached to 
the expression the must favoured nation clause a supersti- 
tious value which it does not deserve in practice.” Lord 
Farrer, when Secretary of the Board of Trade in 1881, 
stated that “it had been decided by the highest legal 
authority that to impose a countervailing duty in order to 
neutralise a foreign bounty on sugar would be contrary tu 
the most favoured nation clause in existing commercial 
treaties.” The Official Messenger, of St. Petersburg, re- 
gards retaliatory measures against Russian sugars as consti- 
tuting a distinct breach of the commercial treaties, and it 
is urged that the imposition of countervailing duties by 
Great Britain would justify Russia in denouncing her treaties 
with this country. Moreover, Lord Cranborne has stated 
in Parliament that Russia has been invited to denounce the 
‘Treaty of Commerce of 1859, which opens up a vista of 
serious possibilities. 

Mr. Bonar Law suggested a false analogy by asking 
what would be said if the United States gave a bounty on its 
iron goods exported. But the objection to the Brussels 
Convention comes from the consumers, and from those who 
depend upon sugar as their raw material. The hon. 
member also stated that the duties imposed against the 
manufacturers of confectionery, jam, &c., “are in some 
cases very high: I should have thought them almost pro- 
hibitive. But by the Convention it will be impossible for 
these countries to put a higher tax against them than 2s. 6d. 
a cwt. instead of nearly 20s., as in some cases at present, 
so that even if they have to pay a higher price for their 
sugar, that is some compensation for it.” Mr. G. Balfour, in 
reply to Mr. 'T. Lough, in the House of Commons, said that 
“ British exporters of confectioneries and similar goods 
will share in the benefits derived from Article 3 of the 
Brussels Convention, which limits the surtax, and, there- 
fore, limits the discrimination against the British exporter 
to the amount of the surtax. There is no provision in the 
Convention for the equality of import duty on these goods 
throughout the various contracting countries.” At present 
the duty on preserves (which contain, roughly, two-thirds 
of sugar) in Germany works out at 33¢d. per Ib. According 
to the above suggestion, as the German excise will ulti- 
mately be reduced to 5s. a cwt., jam will in future be ad- 
mitted into Germany at 4d. per lb., the surtax being 
2s. 6d. ‘That the Government of Germany will allow such 
a change is inconceivable, and it may be assumed that they 
will raise the duty on the other contents of goods containing 
sugar if they are compelled to admit the sugar according 
to the surtax limit. In any case, were our exporters to 
obtain a substantial footing in any of the countries party to 
the Convention, there would at once be an outcry for an 
increas* in the surtax, which the Government has agreed 
to for “the efficacious protection” of the markets which 
Mr. Bonar Law states to be practically thrown open to our 
manufactures. 


Mr. James Reid quoted an opinion that the effect of the 
abolition of the bounties on the mineral water making trade 
was all “fudge.” Mr. R. J. White, chairman of Messrs. 
R. J. White and Sons, Limited, expressed as far back as 
in May last the unanimous opinion of the mineral water 
trade on the subject, which was very different from that of 
the hon member. Mr. White stated that a tax of '4d. per 
lb. would affect his company alone to the extent of £30,000 
a year. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that to vote against the ratifica- 
tion of the Convention would involve the Government in 
a charge of international breach of faith and dishonour.” 
It may be pointed out that the Government chose for its 
sole “expert advisers” at the Brussels Convention Sir N. 
Lubbock and Mr. Martineau, the champions respectively 
of the West Indian planters and the British sugar refiners. 
The right hon. gentleman said: “I am one of those who 
believe that we must carry out our own fiscal system in our 
own way.” This is precisely what the Convention pre- 
vents, for by article after article the Government’s freedom 
of action is to be restrained by an International Commission 
sitting at Brussels, on which Great Britain will be in a 
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minority of one to ten. Mr. Chamberlain further stated 
that “we” (Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1881) “ had no 
evidence whatever that any serious injury had been done 
either to the sugar refining industry, or to the production of 
sugar in the West Indies.” As to this, it may be stated that 
in 1864 there were sixty-two sugar refineries in the United 
Kingdom, and in 1882 exactly thirty-two. ‘The President 
of the Board of ‘Trade stated last month that the present 
number was eleven. When Mr. Chamberlain was taxed 
with the old opinions which he had expressed and now dis- 
owned he called attention to the Convention made by Mr. 
Gladstone for the protection of the refining industry in 
1864. But the beet-growing industry was then only in its 
infancy. Prior to 1871-2 the world’s production of beet 
sugar had never reached a million tons. In 1854-5 the 
total beet sugar yield was 181,000 tons, or 13 per cent. of 
the world’s crop. In 1899-1900 the total crop of beet 
sugar Was 5,510,000 tons, or 60 per cent. of the world’s 
yield of sugar. In 1891-2 the amount of the world’s yield 
of beet sugar was 6,800,000 tons. At the same time as the 
production of beet sugar has increased so enormously there 
has been a corresponding increase in the consumption of 
sugar. 

Subsequently in the debate the Colonial Secretary 
stated: “I do not for one moment believe that there are 
more than 50,000 people employed in different trades 
which, in any sensible degree, are dependent on sugar.” ‘The 
very moderate estimate of this alliance was that the manu- 
facturing confectioners, jam makers, &c., employed 
100,000 hands. Six firms alone have 20,000 employés. 

Finally, Mr. Chamberlain said, “If sugar goes Jamaica 
will go as well.” In reply to this I may quote from the 
Government’s own statistics just published. ‘The value of 
the sugar exported from Jamaica in the year ending 
March 31, 1901, was £165,941, of coffee £157,485, of 
oranges £115,473, and of bananas £618,636. Banana 
cultivation accounted for 27,543 acres, sugar canes for 
25,616 acres, and coffee for 24,863 acres. 

This-is not a party question, and it is clearly undesir- 
able that the whole fiscal policy of this country should be 
changed on the strength of a party vote after inadequate 
discussion.—Yours, &c., 

James Boyp, 
President of the Manufacturing Confectioners’ Alliance, 
27, Mincing-lane, London, E.C. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In your very gracious review of the JZagazine 
of Art you say that a new feature has been introducec— 
‘a competition, for which the prize is a colour-print after 
a modern picture.” May I point out that this is an error ? 
The prize is not a “colour-print,” but the picture itself— 
“A Woodland Fairy ”—one of the best works which Mr. 
MacWhirter, R.A., has executed oi late years. ‘The com- 
petition, therefore, appeals as much to “the genuine 
amateur” as to the “casual reader” you speak of. 

There is another point. You pronounce against he 
articles on “ rising artists” as savouring of the practice of 
“ log-rolling.” This view is, to me, entirely new; for lL 
cannot imagine how there can be a question of guid pro 
quo between an established publication and a young artist 
whose work seems sufficiently novel and promising tc 
justify an article. Indeed, this very series was inaugurate | 
at the suggestion of numerous readers who considered that 
it would be more interesting to be told of the younger men 
who are “coming on” than of those whose ames are in 
everyone’s mouth and whose work is well known. But 
in no case—whether my judgment in the matter be right cr 
wrong—is it a question of log-rolling.—Yours, &c., 


M. H. SpleLMANs. 


REVIEWS. 


THE OTHER HALF OF HISTORY. 
THe Brunr oF tHE War, AND WHERE It FELL. By Emily 
Hobhouse. With a map and nine illustrations. London: 


Methuen and Co. pp. 356. Price 6s. 

Ir to each of the drum and trumpet histories which make 
up so much of our knowledge of the past could be added 
an appendix conceived in the spirit of Miss Hobhouse’s 
salutary volume, it is just conceivable that the current 
language of politics might be purged of some of its abstrac- 
tions. A footnote to Cesar from the standpoint of the 
Helvetic women would make the only appropriate pedestal 
for that great man's monument. A study of bygone cen- 
turies conscientiously pursued in this spirit might end in 
persuading the most modern among us that “territory” is 
cnly 2 mischievous name for a collection of human homes. 
We have endless books that recited the triumph of the ten 
men armed over the one man in his shirt. Even the Boers 
heve begun to take their revenge upon us in a tresh and 
almost equally interminable series, which explains how 
much skill and courage can effect even against such over- 
whelming odds. But when all is said such books contain 
between them only one-half of a history. The other half 
is the story which Miss Hobhouse has stitched together 
with an industry none of her competitors has approached, 
and under difficulties which none but she had to face. ‘The 
annalists of a campaign worked with official material more 
or less accurate, which the picked correspondents of the 
eutire English Press had striven for three years to supple- 
ment. Miss Hobhouse had to carry on a smuggler’s busi- 
ness in a period when facts were contraband of war. In 
the end there was much useful material to be found in Blue- 
Books. But every line of it owed its existence to her 
efforts. 

The greater part of this thick book of over 300 pages 
consists of letters from the inmates of the concentra- 
tion camps. The collection was apparently complete 
on the day when peace was signed. Every one of 
these documents had somehow run the gauntlet of a vigi- 
lant censorship. And yet there is hardly a gap in the 
chronicle. Scarcely a month or a camp is without its 
representative letter. The result is a narrative which gains 
its effect entirely by the accumulation of detail. One is 
dealing entirely with individuals. ‘The issues at stake 
appear only as the motives which gave to these women 
their amazing hervism under suffering. ‘Take, for example, 
this speech by an old lady, who seems to have shared to the 
full the spirit of her kinsman, General de la Rey : 


‘“IT say my husband must fight to the last; if only two 
men are left, he must fight on; if he is left alone, while he 
can hold a gun he must fight on. It is a sore thing to 
part with your husband—to know that he is fighting; but 
I would rather he lay dead on the battlefield than give in. 
‘ I have never had anything the matter with me; the 
harder I get it the stronger I seem to get—strength comes 
as you need it. It is true I have seen whole families die 
out in camp; but there are also others who have Icst 
none, who are still all together. But if I die, I die—it 
matters not; never—never will I give in. It is my iight 
that everyone must do what they can for their own land. 

We may get it still more bitter, still more hard; I 
may be without a petticoat at last. But if everything is 
gone—that day that we get our independence I will dance 
and play like a little child.” 


Such a speech would not be remarkable at the begin- 
ning of a war. Spoken in the third year of such a war as 
this, after a prison diet of half rations, amid the graves of 
children who had been dying at the rate of over 500 per 
1,000 per annum, it is one of the most amazing things in 
history. But it is only in this personal aspect that politics 
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enter this chronicle of suffering and endurance. As little 
is it concerned with military operations save in the count- 
less narratives of evictions at ten minutes’ notice which pre- 
ceded the burning of a farmstead. Miss Hobhouse has 
classified them, annotated them, and printed in the margin 
parallel passages from the official reports which corroborate 
in their dry way the poignant reminiscences of the sufferers 
themselves, which otherwise might have seemed well-nigh 
incredible. She has also collected the evidence as to 
farm-burning of the correspondents scattered through innu- 
merable files of the daily Press. Tt is all done with singular 
self-restraint and objectivity. If the hideous story offends 
the average English reader he may complain that any hand 
had the audacity to compile the odious facts, he cannot 
complain of the manner in which they are set before him. 

It would be a needless work of repetition in this review 
to recite the main facts again, or to labour once more the 
controversies which had to be argued so hotly while the 
war lasted. Time and the development of events have 
solved most of them. It was a little difficult during the 
war, when Mr. Chamberlain brandished an official return 
covering only half a year, and ludicrously incomplete at 
that, to prove that more than 600 farms were burned. 
Now we have Lord Milner’s blunt admission that the bur- 
ghers have literally nothing left but the land. Even the 
man in the street is at length beginning to realise that the 
two colonies are a desert stripped not only of farms, but of 
villages and churches as well. So it is with the mortality 
in the camps. For six months Mr. Brodrick stood argu- 
ing that this terrible death-rate was quite normal in South 
Africa, and that the only blot on the camps was the dirti- 
ness, the ignorance, and the murderous apathy of the Boer 
mothers themselves. Under that régime of indifference 
tempered with fallacies, the mortality rose to a point which 
makes the records of an Indian famine tame. Then Mr. 
Chamberlain intervened, and in five months, thanks to a 
lavish outlay of money, the death-rate had fallen to that of 
an average English town. Mr. Chamberlain has never done 
better work than this for his country, but he ruined his 
own arguments in the process. The higher scale of rations, 
the relatively comfortable huts, the mattresses and the 
blankets, to say nothing of the improved hospital service 
and the trained nurses—all these reforms were so many 
official criticisms on the state of things which Miss Hob- 
house had exposed, and, followed as they were by a satis- 
factory bill of health, a complete answer to the old excuses 
about maternal neglect and filthy habits. A race does not 
alter its habits in five months, and even Lord Milner would 
find it difficult to teach captive women the elements of 
motherly tenderness. But the chapter in which Miss Hob- 
house deals with this episode of controversy in no way loses 
its interest because the dispute vexes us no longer. It is a 
valuable contribution to the psychology of war. We have 
not exhausted the evils of war when we have dwelt on its 
waste and misery and physical suffering... Its fundamental 
evil is the aggravation of the clan-instinct to a degree of 
vehemence that makes argument treason and sympathy a 
crime. There could be no better illustration of this ten- 
dency than in the passionate refusal of civilised England to 
hear the story which Miss Hobhouse forced upon it with 
such courage. 

In a general way we have all realised that the farm- 
burning was complete and systematic. This book, how- 
ever, makes the more startling revelation that it began 
before the war was three months old, and lasted to the end. 
It was not an incident in the so-called guerilla warfare. It 
began while the enemy still possessed both his capitals, and 
great stretches of uninvaded country, and held thousands 
of our men prisoners in Pretoria ; indeed, before we had so 
far, apparently, broken his organised resistance as to think 
it decent to annex his country. So early as February, 1got, 
the Boer Governments had begun to protest against these 
methods of barbarism. ‘The very first flying column which 
erossed the Free State border seems to have left a smoking 
tract behind it. Miss Hobhouse prints a valuable docu- 
ment (p. 5) which sees the light in England for the first 
time in her pages. It is a formal and detailed protest from 


Presidents Steyn and Kruger against the destruction during 
December, 1899, and January, 1900, of eighteen houses in 
the Jacobsdaal district, and also against the employment of 
native auxiliaries, who even at this early date were appa- 
rently used in some places. Even in these early days there 
were disquieting telegrams in the Press, but it is only 
by Miss Hobhouse’s patient method of collation that one 
realises to what a great extent of devastation they bore wit- 
ness. The Free State was annexed on May 24, and four 
days later the correspondent of the Daily Chronicle writes : 
“From end to end the Orange River Colony now lies 
ruined and starving.” It was not till June 16 that the pro- 
clamation fixing punishments for destroying the railway 
was issued. It seems, indeed, as though the pretext varied 
with the circumstances. The one thing which did not 
vary was the devastation. A breach of parole and consis- 
tent loyalty to the Republics were punished in the same 
way. “ Broken Oath” and “On Commando ” were excuses 
equally valid for the burning of a farm, and in the last 
stages of the desperate guerilla we acted precisely as our 
first invading column had done in December, 1899. 


If the formation of the camps was a necessary work of 
humanity—as, indeed, under the circumstances it was—it 
appears that we must have delayed for well nigh a year in 
adopting it. We burned steadily through the twelve months 
of 1900, yet the first official recognition of the camps is 
dated December 1, 1900. This, of course, was the period 
in which it was laid down that “ economy is as essential in 
the management of your camp as the welfare of your 
charges,” and the first official scale of rations in the Trans- 
vaal allowed to bond-fide “ refugees,” i.¢., to women of the 
“ hands-upper ” class, two pounds of meat every week, while 
“undesirables,” including “undesirable children under 
twelve,” by which is meant the offspring of fighting Boers, 
received no meat at all, and kept body and soul together 
on one pound of frequently rotten flour per diem, with a 
little sugar, coffee, and salt. Tt was in July that the families 
in the town and district of Krugersdorp (to quote the official 
notice) were “turned out destitute and homeless.” Of the 
sufferings of the women during this early period there are 
as yet no records. The camps seem to have originated in 


some form in some centres as early as October. Of 
their organisation at this period we know nothing. The 
half-rations system lasted for three months at least. But 


the earliest statistics of mortality are for May, two months 
after it had been discontinued in its worst form. What we 
know of the camps is certainly not the worst. 


It would be impossible to give by means of extracts 
any conception of the character of these narratives. They 
give every conceivable variety of experience, told in every 
conceivable mood by women of every grade of education. 
On the whole, they are surprisingly free from bitterness. 
Kindness is gratefully, almost extravagantly, acknowledged, 
and most of the women have met some sympathetic officer, 
some kindly private, whose conduct has softened the 
bitterness of their lot. But unhappily such experiences 
are always balanced by some less fortunate encounter. The 
colonials have everywhere a bad name; more than one 
officer is charged with the open robbery of money, and the 
harsh language quoted on page after page is painful read- 
ing. Some of these stories are, let us hope, capable of ex- 
planation, and at least it is much that there is no trace 
anywhere of the grosser charges against our troops which 
were made on the continent. In the camps the same 
varieties of experience are repeated. There is on the one 
hand the splendid work of Mr. Sargent and the Education 
Department. On the other one encounters too often the 
drutal, and probably quite uneducated, official who behaved 
in the manner of the old-time gaoler. Here the evidence 
is only too complete. One might hesitate to believe the 
story of the camp superintendent who refused, even on the 
doctor’s repeated orders, to serve out brandy to a dying 
man, saying as he did so, “Oh! let him die, he is only a 


Boer.” But when one reads that this same official was 
“dismissed for apathy” the story becomes only too pro- 
bable. 
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The reader who has once read the summons on 
page 17, “I warn you that if you do not surrender your farm 
will be burnt and your cattle taken within a fortnight,” will 
feel, no doubt, that these measures were not punitive at all, 
but simply a calculated device to compel the enemy to sur- 
render. Similarly, in the case of the camps, the obvious 
reluctance to spend money, even to save life, makes the 
most lasting impression. The horror of war on these lines 
does not diminish with the growth of civilisation. Miss 
Hobhouse’s book deserves a wide circulation, if only be- 
cause the knowledge it conveys should be the most effectual 
preventive of future wars of conquest. 





STUDIES IN THE CARTESIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


STUDIES IN THE CARTESIAN PAILosopHy. By Norman Smith, 
M.A., Lecturer at (Queen Margaret College, and Assistant 
to the Professor of Logic, in the University of Glasgow 
London: Macmillan and Co,, Limited. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 5s. net. 1902. 


It will be convenient to distinguish the manner of Mr. 
Smith’s treatment of his subject by contrasting it with the 
line taken by the Master of Balliol in his article entitled 
“Cartesianism,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Dr. 
Caird takes Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, and, true 
to his Hegelian standpoint, exhibits each as bringing out 
some tendencies latent in his predecessors, and he speaks 
as if the movement of philosophy through the medium of 
these three men were something that definitely culminated 
in Spinoza, and as if the thinkers of the next age broke new 
ground and tried new pathways of speculation. ‘Thus he 
says: “The one-sided assertion of individuality and 
difference in the schools of Locke and Leibnitz was the 
natural complement of the one-sided assertion of univer- 
sality and unity in the Cartesian school.” It is possible 
that Mr. Smith would not disagree with this, but 
he does not regard the Cartesian scheme as worked 
out till long after Spinoza. In his view Locke and 
Leibnitz took the structure of thought that Descartes had 
laid down, and it was not till Hume and Kant did their 
work that philosophy even came near a reshaping of the 
traditional outlines. It is open to question whether the 
differences that Dr. Caird remarks or the resemblances that 
Mr. Smith traces are more fundamental ; perhaps each for 
its own purpose. The two critics put their statement of 
the chief characteristic of Cartesianism in different ways, 
but they are not without points of contact. Thus, Dr. 
Caird speaks of the dualism of Cartesianism, the severance 
of mind and matter, while Mr. Smith insists on what per- 
haps might be called the prevalence of the “ statical ” over 
the “dynamical” point of view in Descartes. ‘There are 
two ways of looking at things ; we may exalt the notion of 
substance, and regard things as its predicates, being thus 
led to ignore the aspect of the world as a process in time, or 
we may make causality our central notion, and show things 
in fluctuating relations. It is the habit of the former way, 
as Mr. Smith constantly points out, to reduce “ cause and 
effect” to “ground and consequent”; and we think that 
he has called attention to a somewhat neglected fact in 
observing the adherence of Leibnitz to this point of view, 
as shown especially in his doctrine, thus illustrated, “God, 
seeing the individual notion or heccéity of Alexander sees 
in it at the same time the foundation and the reason of all 
the predicates which can truly be attributed to him, as, ¢.g., 
whether he would conquer Darius and Porus, even to 
knowing @ priori (and not by experience) whether he died 
a natural death or by poison, which we can only know by 
history.” That is, the history of the world is spoken of 
as if in some ideal way it could be shown to be a great num- 
ber of substances or monads, whose reciprocal dealings 
could all be formulated as so many predicates. The pre- 


established harmony, which alone makes this possible, or, 
rather, which is only another name for this arrangement of 
things, is much akin to the determinism of Spinoza, with 
his insistence that all things are necessary effects flowing 
from the nature of God. We are used to think of Spinoza 
and Leibnitz at opposite poles, the one sacrificing the 
many to the one, the other the one to the many, but it 
turns out that there is no great difference between the pro- 
cedure of the victor, be he the “ one” or the “ many.” 

We think that Mr. Smith would have done well to show 
more clearly that this assertion of the category of substance 
and attribute in Cartesian philosophy was largely deter- 
mined by the science of the day. He does, it js true, refer 
to the mathematical bent of Descartes’ studies, and to the 
geometrical form in which Spinoza’s doctrine is cast, but 
it is not enough to stop here; this is merely the negative 
half. Such a discovery as that of the circulation of the 
blood, of universal gravity, and the modern theories of 
the vitality o: matter were needed before men could finally 
outgrow the Cartesian standpoint, from which there were 
to be seen only two attributes, “thought” and “ exten- 
sion,” held by no bond except such as the Dens ex machina 
was invoked to weave. 

In his chapter on “ Cartesian Principles in Locke ” 
Mr. Smith is less successful than elsewhere. Perhaps it is 
his own fairness that makes him refrain from pressing 
strongly what is implied in the title, and his use of the 
term “rationalist” imports a little obscurity into the dis- 
cussion. Further, “thinking mind” and = “ extended 
matter” were not invented by Descartes, and they sum up 
deliverances of experience that nobody can well get away 
from. ‘Their successors, “subject and object,” appear to 
get rid of the difficulties of “ representation,” but it is open 
to question whether they are much more than a variation 
of phrase. Again, Locke had leanings towards those who 
set themselves to define the limits of human reason, and 
so far was disinclined to think that we could apply to the 
knowledge of God the methods by which we discover the 
properties of a cone or triangle. He was on the side, 
rather, of those who end than those who begin with doubt. 

Hence, while Mr. Smith goes so far as to say of 


Locke: 


‘Influenced by that same doctrine of essence that clung, 
as we have seen, to the thinking of Descartes, the funda- 
mental category through which Locke regards Nature is not 
that of casuality, but that of substance. Locke asks not for 
a cause of becoming, but for a cause of being, the un- 
changing ground of the unchanging nature of the thing. 
Each material substance is regarded as having a real essence 
quite as much as any mathematical construction,” 


he, nevertheless, admits that Locke saw clearly the short- 
comings of this way of looking at things, and the difficul- 
ties which Nature puts in our way if we seek to isolate 
things, whereby we have been led in modern times to look 
for the “universal” in relations; and concludes : 


‘But as all that is really fruitful in Locke is due to his 
empiricism, and as nearly all these rationalistic elements 
are survivals weak in their falsity, it is perhaps more 
charitable still to call him a sensationalist.” 


When we reach Hume and Kant we have got into the full 
stream of modern philosophy, and the notions dealt with 
have altered strangely since they were in the hands of the 
early workmen. Yet we think that the following statement, 
though debatable in its emphasis rather on the construc- 
tive work that might be induced by Hume’s labours than 
on the actually sceptical results, with which he is chiefly 
associated, puts very shortly and clearly a theory of Hume's 
position to the Cartesian tradition, that at least may be 
maintained : 


“Hume is here, we may say, introducing into meta- 
physics the point of view of physical science. The 
Cartesian identification of casual connection with logical 
dependence inevitably involves its further identification with 
the relation of substance and quality. The effect, regarded 
as a logical consequence, must be a permanent quality of 
the substance that is its ground. And being thus dominated 
by the category of substance, Cartesian thinking results, as 
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we have seen, either in an atomism or in an empty Panthe- 
ism. Through Hume's analysis, however, the relative 
position of the two categories is inverted. Throughout 
modern thinking all qualities tend to be regarded as effects 
due to casual interaction between substances that apart from 
such relation are granted to be inconceivable. ‘The centre 
of gravity is shifted from the separate things to the 
organised system in and through which they exist. This 
is the real meaning, or, at least (thanks to Kant), the final 
outcome, of Hume's analysis of causation and of spirit.” 


Mr. Smith deals rather shortly with Kant, but he indi- 
cates, though only obscurely, after recounting the results 
of Kant’s inquiries, subject to the usual deduction 
for the only partial conquest over Kant’s mind of his own 
discoveries, that “from these results, in the light of which 
Kant’s own philosophy requires to be almost as radically 
transformed as does that of Hume, modern philosophy 
makes a fresh start.” 

If Mr. Smith does not propose to mock us with a 
Barmecide feast, we hope that he will explain what modern 
philosophy has erected on the ruins of Cartesian dualism ; 
for so he leaves the problem. We see little but a flood 
of overwhelming and obliterating familiar landmarks. 





A DELUGE IN DISGUISE. 


Our Lirerary DeLuce. By Francis W. Halsey. London: 
Grant Richards. 


Tue ultimate purpose for which Americans were designed 
by Providence is still a hidden matter, though bold spirits 
have not been wanting who have tried to pierce the veil, 
and have returned from the attempt with accounts of what 
appeared tothem. Some have hailed them as the political 
saviours of the world, the pioneers of the State that is to 
be. Others regard them as fated to be the Terrestrial 
Whiteleys, who will provide everything for everybody else 
on earth. Others, again, hold that Americans are vouch- 
safed to humanity in order to make manifest the limitations 
of the gospel of effort, showing how “the strenuous life” 
fails to produce anything more noble and delightful than a 
houseful of negotiable securities. Most people, however, 
do not trouble themselves about the significance of this 
people in the few and short intervals of buying 
their goods, reading their books, and imitating their 
slang. They merely note that hellebore, if it exist at all 
in the American continent, is still among its undeveloped 
resources. 

All the same, anyone who is fond of children is fond 
of Americans. It is the class which deplores the imma- 
turity of the childish mind which cries out against Ameri- 
cans. The sane and kindly masses of our nation enjoy the 
frolics and the innocent prattle of Americans, which are now 
to be heard daily in every music-hall in London, if you care 
to pay, and in every cathedral and historic place in the 
country if you prefer to observe them free. The public 
insist on having Mr. R. G. Knowles to gabble out his heart 
to them; they follow with a broad paternal smile the 
gambols of the vast number of his countrymen and country- 
women who are now at play in various places of entertain- 
ment all over the land. ‘They like to watch them ; in spirit 
they pat them on the head. We are all under the spell of 
the Americans. Who could have resisted the impulse to 
be kind to Mr. Francis W. Halsey ? 

The amiable weakness of the publisher is disclosed the 
moment we open the book, to find that Our Literary Deluge 
is not ours at all. For the reviewer, his eye by chance 
first lighting on page 25, finds stated there this monstrous 
falsehood: “ Thomson on one occasion sent Burns five 
dollars for six songs.” Burns and Thomson had perhaps 
heard of dollars; it is certain that they did not use them 
in their transactions. After that it is not astonishing to 


find that the deluge Mr. Halsey is writing about is not an 
English deluge. It is a foreign deluge, that is now sub- 
merging everything “from Maine to ‘Texas, from Florida 
to the State of Washington,” as Mr. Halsey quite plainly 
says. It is dollars and dialect all through. We hear about 
New York’s “supreme place as a publishing centre,” and a 
mass of other things which mean nothing to go per cent. of 
those who might be tempted to read the book by its title. 
Kor this title promises a discussion of a very fascinating 
subject. We have a literary deluge of our own, the discus- 
sion of which is a highly interesting thing; but this book 
says absolutely nothing about it. 

Coming to Mr. Halsey’s opinions about literature 
generally speaking, the reader must wonder at him. He 
continually gives us such sentences as the following : 


‘“ Twenty-five years ago, when a student in an American 
college, one morning in a lecture room there appeared in 
one of the front seats, to which she had been escorted by 
the president of the college, a woman with white hair.” ~ 


And this one about Victor Hugo, a miracle of ungrammati- 
cal construction : 


“Born with Napoleon in the full flush of power, his 
parents had been identified with the two opposing parties, 


which in the late years of the eighteenth century had been 
in violent struggle.” 


His abilities as a critic are very fairly represented by 
the statement that Scott “wrote beautifully because he 
wrote truthfully. In him was verified the art axiom that 
truth is beauty, and beauty truth.” One is inclined to 
wonder whether the truth about himself would strike Mr. 
Halsey as beautiful. Dickens’s work was “wanting in 
strict intellectual integrity.” Again, consider this sublime 
passage about Scott’s house in Edinburgh : 


“The place even now has scarcely been altered since his 
time. Mementos of him remain on its walls, an autograph 
letter of his is there, also one of Burns; but the present 
tenant has no relation to literature. The agent of a mort- 
gage company interested in New Zealand lands occupies 
the house—or did, not so very long ago.” 


That last sentence does not seem to be written in a 
spirit of irony. It appears to be simply mentioning an 
interesting fact, well worth knowing. 

The truth would appear to be that this writer knows a 
good deal about the business side of the publishing and 
bookselling trades of the United States, and has an 
insatiable American appetite for facts, most of them irrele- 
vant, about people of letters. A vast number of these have 
been poured into the pages now under review. 





SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Sik JosuHUA ReyNoLvs. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower. 
* British Artists’” Series. London: George Bell and Sons, 
7s. Od. net. 

Reyno_ps. By Elsa d’Esterre Keeling. ‘ Makers of British 


Art” Series. London: Walter Scott Publishing Company 
38. Od. net. 


THE story of Sit Joshua Reynolds is in a way a history ot 
society life in London during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. At the same time, it is that of a man 
who, though connected with what is most noteworthy in 
the art, the drama, and the literature of his age, and inti- 
mate with the leading figures in its politics, contrived 
nevertheless to remain in a measure isolated. Sir Joshua, 
in fact, had one positive aim in life, which was his art ; 
and one negative aim, which was the avoidance of every- 
thing that might distract his attention therefrom. Thus, 
whilst he had the strongest possible views on his own sub- 
ject, he must have devoted not a little ingenuity to the main- 
tenance of a strict impartiality with regard to the views of 
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others on other subjects. His friendships afford a seem- 
ingly wonflerful study in contrasts. The fact that he 
hobnobbed with Court favourites and Conservative 
Ministers did not interfere with his sincere regard for 
Wilkes, the demagogue. His affection ‘or Edmund Burke 
was in no way jeopardised by his amicable relations with 
Warren Hastings. The American war disturbed his peace 
of mind even less than that of the majority, the possibility 
of a French invasion did not excite his anxiety, neither was 
he profoundly moved by the nearer trouble of the Gordon 
riots. Even when the old Incorporated Society of Artists 
was divided against itself, Sir Joshua carefully abstained 
from siding with one party or the other. He simply went 
away till the storm was over. 

For the better understanding of the First President’s 
deeds and words, it is necessary to keep in mind this most 
uncommon singleness of purpose. Lord Ronald Suther- 
land Gower’s volume helps one to do so. The work, indeed, 
is not a model of literary excellence, for the style is go-as- 
you-please, and the author does not possess the gift of de- 
scription ; he writes, however, without bias, and his sum- 
mary of the painter’s career has in consequence a value 
which is denied to the discursive appreciations of James 
Northcote and Leslie and ‘Taylor. One biographical detail 
that is now made public for the first time is the text of the 
letter written to Reynolds by the dying Gainsborough, 
whilst the reproduction of one of the painter’s very few 
landscapes lends an additional interest to the volume. In 
a work of this kind, however, one scarcely looks for 
novelties, and it is rather the accuracy of facts and the fair 
and just estimate of the painter’s merit that commend it to 
us. ‘The weak side of Reynolds’ art was, without doubt, the 
imaginative ; the pathetic aspect of his ambition his worship 
o* Michael Angelo, with the attendant craving to discover 
the secrets of colour possessed by that and other Italian 
masters, which led him into those dire experiments with 
megilp and other nocuous vehicles. His excellencies are 
duly noted by the present author. ‘The sum of these is that 
he gave to what was then a very inartistic world a series 
of portraits marked by an almost un-English suavity and 
beauty of colour, and that his talent initiated a new stage 
in child portraiture that had only been very faintly heralded 
by Greuze. The illustrations in this volume vary some- 
what in quality, but the get-up, on the whole, is entirely 
satisfactory. 

Miss d’Esterre Keeling’s work is a less responsible pro- 
duction. In it the solemn enthusiasm, which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of most writers on art, is replaced 
by a species of sprightliness. She looks at Reynolds with 
the eyes of a modern and, we fear, rather a cynical modern, 
and she writes with some point and wit of the Georgianism 
with which he was surrounded. Thus, whilst there is sume 
thoughtfulness in her pages, there is more piquancy, and 
whilst there is some criticism there is more gossip dealing 
with the painter’s romances that might, could, or should 
have been. Angelica Kauffman, for instance, comes in for 
quite inordinate attention : 


‘“** She was once ’—so this talk is retailed by the writer of 
an article on her—‘ seen in a private box at Drury Lane, 
standing between Nathaniel Dance and Fuseli. Each had 
an arm round her waist, and she contrived to squeeze the 
hand of each.’ It taxes credulity to believe that the painters 
Dance and Fuseli can have lent themselves to the joint pro- 
duction of that living picture.”’ 


This is by way of proving that Angelica was no more 
to Sir Joshua than she was to half a score of others, and 
the celibacy of the artist is generally discussed with illus- 
trations which form entertaining, if rather trivial, reading. 
In a similar spirit the great personages of the time who 
sat for their portraits are made to bear the burden of the 
author's abhorrence or contempt. Individual works, par- 
ticularly those of the imaginative type, give the oppor- 
tunity for criticism, the most striking feature of which is 
its candour. Here is a characteristic example : 

“The poetical fit was strong upon him when he painted 


“The Infant Hercules Strangling the Serpents’ for the 
Empress Catharine of Russia. Ten pictures were under this 


one, he said. The one atop represented a fat little boy 
doing murder upon two snakes. The Empress was to see in 
this performance a subtly-conceived presentment of her own 
achievements. As she had not an acute sense of the ridicu- 
lous, she was not displeased, and the painter was munifi- 
cently rewarded. 


After this we would say that, having in view the 
author’s own acute sense of the ridiculous, the critical por- 
tions of her work need not be taken too seriously, but we 
can sincerely recommend the whole as eminently readable. 





SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


AN amiable American, named Samuel Goodrich, once wrote 
a great number of rather “ stodgy ” books for children which 
have the interest of being some of the earliest that aimed 
at blending instruction with amusement. This amiable 
American, under the pseudonym of “ Peter Parley,” is a 
memory, and probably a quite indifferent memory, to most 
people over the age of five-and-twenty. ‘To children of 
to-day who have books similar in idea to his in their hun- 
dreds, he is probably quite unknown. We doubt whether 
Mr. Grant Richards has been well advised in summoning 
his ghost from the nurseries of the past, and in issuing his 
edition of “Peter Parley’s Works,” of which one of the 
best, namely, Z'ales About the Sea (1s.), is now before us. 
The value of such books as these ends when their inforn a- 
tion is no longer up to date, and though they may have 
a sentimental and antiquarian interest, it is hardly sufficient, 
we should imagine, to justify a reprint. We must confess, 
however, that there is some entertainment to be found in 
this volume. ‘The account of the meeting on the Bounty 
is the one passage in Peter Parley’s works that has remained 
with us from childhood. But it is the questions at the 
bottom of each page that we really enjoy now. “ What 
about Sydney?” asks Peter Parley abruptly, and, again, 
“ What of serpents? What story of a serpent?” But best 
of all is the suggestiveness of this interesting conundrum, 
“What horrid practice are the New Zealanders addicted 
to?” Remember that this was written before the intro- 
duction of women’s suffrage. 

Miss Edith Nesbit is quite at her best in her book for 
the children this year, and how good that best can be we 
need only refer readers to The Would-be-Goods to dis- 
cover. :Five Children and It (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
6s.) contains the most surprising series of summer-holiday 
adventures, that arise out of the discovery of a Psammead 
or Sand-fairy, who grants a new wish to its discoverers 
every day. Thus we hear how they wished to be radiantly 
beautiful, with the result that no one recognised them when 
they got home, and that they were in consequence forced 
to stay out of doors till sunset, when they resumed their 
normal ugliness ; how they flew about with wings, and the 
trouble they got into; how they turned their home into a 
besieged castle, and many other enchanting adventures told 
most graphically and humorously. Sometimes Miss Nes- 
bit’s humour seems to us a little too “given up.” For 
example : 


*** Autre temps autres meeurs,’ said the Creature. 
““*Ts that the Ninivite language?’ asked Nultrea, who had 
learned no foreign language at school except French.” 


But she clearly understands the circumstantial manner of 
story-telling that children love, and Five Children and It 
should be got for them while the evenings are still long. 
For those children who have a little garden “all to 
themselves” no nicer present can be imagined than the 
Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil’s Children’s Gardens (London: 
Macmillan, 6s.). Mrs. Cecil is an enthusiastic gardener 
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and has been one, if we are to judge from her book, 
from early childhood. She gives good practical advice to 
beginners, and mingles their practicality with poetry in the 
amiable fashion that one has learnt to expect in such 
volumes. Children’s Gardens is a book that will arouse 
envious feelings in those little girls who have not suffi- 
cient space for a formal garden, however miniature ; and, 
if we have a fault to find with so pleasant a book, it is that 
it errs on the side of giving rather too much than too little 
information. Still, it is a book that should prove a valued 
possession even to those who have to regard a great many 
of its suggestions as unattainable ideals. 

Mr. Grant Richards’s “Dumpy” books, both the 
smaller and the larger variety, are among the first series of 
children’s books that we now look to when making our 
Christmas purchases. This year we shall certainly select 7'he 
Japanese Dumpy Book (1s. 6d.), in which Yoshio Mar- 
trino tells a clever and amusing little tale that shows how 
the Japanese treat jealous people, and illustrates it with 
spirited pictures in the Japanese manner. In “ The Larger 
Dumpy Books” (2s. 6d. each) we have About Fairies and 
Other Facts, a collection of pretty and ingenious stories 
by Miss Maud Stawell, that should appeal to the girls, and 
Merry Mr. Punch, in which Mr. Hamish Harding gives a 
spirited rendering of the famous puppet show to the accom- 
paniment of clever coloured pictures by Miss Gertrude M. 


Bradley. ‘This should be especially in favour with the more 
brutal boys. Certainly these series keep up their repu- 
tation. 


It is evident that Baron Munchausen is to be revived 
as the hero of the nursery this Christmas. Here is another 
children’s edition, perhaps more suited to the tastes of 
youthful readers than Mr. Grant Richards’s. It is published 
by Messrs. Dean and Son, and the adaptation has been the 
work of Miss Doris Hayman, who has shown considerable 
knowledge of the way in which children like to be told 
stories, and has selected the stories with skill and discretion. 
The book, which is fully illustrated, should prove a gift- 
book that will please both the giver and the receiver—and 
it is not often that both can be satisfied. 





FICTION. 
THE SENTIMENTAL WaRkiOR, By Edgar Jepson. London: 
Grant Richards. 6s. 
In Kincs’ Byways. By Stanley J. Weyman. London: Smith, 


Elder and Co. 6s. 


Mr. EpGarR JEPSON is a new writer, whose work deserves 
more attention than we have hitherto seen paid to it. He is 
not only a witty and entertaining novelist, but he has an 
interesting point of view that we have not met before in 
fiction, and that seems to us to throw some light on a 
significant phase of contemporary thought. We only know 
his previous novel, Zhe Passion for Romance, by repute, and 
we have no knowledge of his record outside these two works. 
We may not, therefore, be supported by ascertainable facts 
when we say that he is, above everything, the novelist of 
Balliolism. He is assuredly of Jowett’s Oxford, even 
if he never came under the direct influence of the master, 


as are Lord Milner and Lord Curzon. His work is devoted, ‘ 


in no bald and vulgar way, but with the subtlety of an 
Hegelian, to the glorification of success. His ideas are 
often brilliant, but he is as much a slave to them as the 
most doctrinaire economist is to his theory of wages or his 
- law of rent. There is no background in his work of ancient 
belief or traditional morality. He is that rara avis among 
novelists, a complete cynic. 


The Sentimental Warrior describes a man at war with 
society. Julian Smith does not know his parents. He is 
brought up on a small allowance paid by a lawyer to the 
servant that attended his mother during her last illness. 
He is only conscious of the blood of gentility in his veins. 
He fights to rehabilitate himself, using such weapons as 
come to his hand—such as “ walking out” with a housemaid 
and committing a burglary—and succeeds. He is acknow- 
ledged by his father, a great financial magnate, of an old 
family, and marries a duchess. ‘This is the bare outline of 
the book, which also includes some love adventures, and an 
interesting account of Julian’s career as a working goldsmith, 
and it will be seen that it involves several interesting moral 
questions. Of Mr. Jepson’s cleverness in dealing with them 
it is only necessary to say that even the burglary is hardly a 
shock to us. There is, as Balliol says of Imperialism, so 
much to be said for it! 

In his minor characters Mr. Jepson allows his wit 
freer play than when he is analysing his sentimental warrior. 
Copple, the anarchist ; Sir Julian Scrope ; Julian’s mistress 
with the artistic temperament, and several others are clever, 
if at times somewhat repulsive studies. Few of them quite 
convince us, but they are suggestive and interesting. 7'he 
Sentimental Warrior is one of the cleverest books we have 
read for some time, but it leaves us with a strange feeling 
of disgust, which seems to arise from the fact that Mr. 
Jepson allows for only one motive —ambition. 

The twelve stories that make up Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man’s latest book show no waning in his power 
of invention nor in his gift of vivid narrative. 
He is certainly one of our best  story- makers, 
and Jn Kings’ Byways should serve to tide over 
pleasantly many odd moments of waiting or leisurely 
half-hours. Perhaps the best of them all is Cri/lon’s Stake, 
which shows how that gallant gentleman saved a young 
man who had betted away his own life. But the additional 
pages to the pretended diary of Sully, out of which we have 
been entertained before, runs this story pretty close for 
their ingenuity, movement, and pleasant humour. This is 
a book that should be in request when Christmas presents 
are being bought for the boys. 





The “ Romance of a Dye” might have been the sub- 


title of The Success of Mark Wyngate (Westminster: Con- 
stable, 6s.). Miss Silberrad’s hero “succeeded,” by the 
help of her devoted and self-sacrificing heroin, in discover- 
ing, perfecting, and manufacturing a wonderful new dye, 
“ Triscene,” which was, according to a “ fashionable beauty,” 
whose name, no doubt, was obtained for advertising pur- 
poses, “ like crystallised light.” The “ protracted patience” 
of Mark and Judith in working out their idea is described in 
such a way as to make one follow their story with interest 
and sympathy, and the circumstances that arise out of 
their partnership and out of Judith’s unreturned love for 
Mark, who offers to marry her simply as a matter of busi- 
ness, are well developed, but Miss Silberrad is less succes- 
ful when she tries to fill up her canvas. There are too 
many figures in the book which are not interesting in them- 
selves and do not help to illustrate the story. Miss 
Silberrad has shown considerable talent in previous novels, 
and the present one should be no disappointment to her 
admirers. 


Lest people should forget the morbid conditions that 
were prevalent in our society during the recent war, they 
should read Miss Rhoda Broughton’s Lavinia (London : 
Macmillan and Co., 6s.), which already seems to repro- 
duce the atmosphere of some half-forgotten dream. Miss 
Broughton has some skill in painting the more hysterical 
emotions and in painting vulgarities of sentiment, nike the 
indiscriminating general worship described in this book, and 
her skill has not deteriorated with the years. We doubt, 
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however, whether the story of Lavinia is quite direct 
enough to engage the attention of Miss Broughton’s readers, 
for we cannot believe that Rupert was simply a despicable 
coward to be killed off to the cheers of the housemaids 
that Lavinia might marry her soldier. ‘There is a sugges- 
tion of greater subtlety about the character. ‘The sugges- 
tion should, in our opinion, be either more or less. 


The Unnamed, by William Le Queux (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), is “a romance of modern 
Italy,” which means that it is concerned with sudden death, 
the Camorra, an meldramatic emotions. It is not an 
unsuccessful story of its kind, and arrests and holds the 
reader’s attention right up to the circumvention and cap- 
ture of the villain, Fowler. We do not, however, share 
the author’s fear that “ certain persons, more or less known 
on the banks of Arno and of the Tiber, will probably imagine 
themselves to be the originals of the silhouettes herein 
delineated.” We can only imagine the most desperate 
blackmailer finding any living portraits in these pages. 
However, the figures serve well enough to build the story 
round, and it is by no means the worst novel that this 
popular author has written. 


Compromised, by Gertrude Warden and Harold E. 
Gorst (London: Greening and Co., 6s.), is certainly not a 
difficult book to read. There is a lively abandonment 
about it that carries the reader along, and a successful set- 
ting up of the itch of curiosity. ‘The whole book turns on 
one incident, of which a diabolically ingenious American 
boy was the fount and origin. This incident was the intro- 
duction of an intoxicated man into a lady’s bedroom at a 
country house. ‘This delicate affair is treated from all 
points of view. ‘The matter is complicated by the fact that 
tite man is in love with the girl, and the girl is too high- 
spirited to accept a proposal which seems to be forced by 
the convenances. It is not a pleasant tale. It is not even 
clever. But it is ingenious, and written with the sort of 
gaiety that suggests a headache in the morning. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


On the Heels of De Wet. By Intelligence Officer. 
(Blackwood, 6s.) This book will rank with Linesman’s 
Words of an E-ye-Witness amongst the two best books that 
have been written on the war from the English side. “ Lines- 
man” gave the larger movements of the real, often heroic, 
fighting of the earlier struggle: this work presents a graphic 
picture of the sort of thing the war became in the tedious 
later attempts to stamp out a national resistance. ‘The 
story is of the adventures of one unit in the most famous 
of the campaigns which were finally to annihilate the great 
patriot chief. It recounts how De Wet crashed into the 
colony, set fifty thousand British troops following him, zig- 
zagged, tacked, doubled, shot northward into the Karoo, 
then east, then south again, while British columns i.un- 
dered around him, and finally, after his escape had be- 
come for the hundredth time impossible, slipped silently 
across the Orange River and away to his own land. The 
Intelligence Officer tells the simple, ungarnished narrative 
of the adventures of one of these columns. It should be 
read in conjunction with De Wet’s personal narrative. ‘The 
contrast is striking: on the one hand the mobile band, bound 
together by common devotion and high purpose, seasoned, 
devoted, faithful to their leader ; on the other hand columns 
that disputed and collisioned and divided, colonial levies 
that mutinied or refused to charge, officers mutually jealous 
of each other, each seeking personal advancement. This 


is the most candid diary of events that has yet appeared. 
Here are the later colonial levies described as “mean 
whites that come out of their burrows at thei first gleam of 
sunshine. Gaolbird, pickpocket, thief, drunkard, and loafer, 
they presented themselves to the recruiting-sergeant, and in 
due course polluted the uniform which they were not fit 
to salute from a distance.” Men could not be found to 
command them, and their chief use was to present free 
gifts of ammunition, rifles, and clothes to the enemy. “ Be- 
lieve me,” says the writer, “ that under the Southern Cross 
it is not the Dutch who are vile.” And an astonishing pic- 
ture is given of hopeless disorganisation and the reckless 
waste of Government money, in columns operating without 
maps of the country, horses useless from the beginning, 
helpless blundering, over-centralisation—one hundred and 
four telegrams await the column commander when he 
reaches a small town, ninety-five of which are put aside as 
“ bunkum ”—and all the other lessons of this conflict which 
we have already forgotten. The Intelligence Officer is a 
pleasant English gentleman. He seems in his treatment 
of the Dutch—universally on the side of their kinsfolk— 
te have been, if contemptuous, not unkind. For De Wet, 
indeed, he has no admiration; the New Cavalry Brigade 
had agreed that he “ should never be handed up alive ” if he 
should fall into their hands. ‘The prisoners caught fill him 
with a vague perplexity ; scarecrows with no coats or boots, 
emaciated and drawn with hunger and hardship. He is 
humiliated by the thought that “these miserable creatures ” 
are able to keep the flower of England’s army in check, 
to levy a tax of six millions a month upon this country, and 
render abortive a military reputation built upon unparalleled 
traditions. These “miserable creatures” possessed a sus- 
taining force which this observer, with all his intelligence, 
had never previously encountered : utter faith in God, utter 
devotion to the fatherland. The book is written with 
humour and spirit, and is of fascinating interest. 


Laith Found in London. (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d.) 
This is a pleasantly-written account of a tour through the 
Catholic churches of London undertaken to convince an 
Italian visitor to the Coronation that the great city is not 
entirely heathen. It recounts the really heroic efforts the 
Roman Catholic Church is making through its sisterhoods 
and organised charities amongst the most necessitous and 
criminal in the forgotten quarters of the poor. It contains 
much that may be read with edification by members of 
other religions, and discusses the general attitude of modern 
Catholicism to charitable works and the chaotic turmoil of 
modern life. There are isolated passages of real beauty, 
and the whole work is well worthy of study. 


A Child’s History of England (J. M. Dent and Co.), 
hy Charles Dickens, is a reproduction of an old,favourite, 
with charming illustrations by Patten Wilson. It is, of 
course, just the sort of history that children like, and that 
children should be encouraged to read. And as they read 
they will come across pictures of Prince Charles hiding in 
the oak, of the capture of Judge Jeffreys, and of many 
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tortures, battles, murders, and sudden deaths—also of more 
tures, battles, murders, and sudden deaths—also of more 
homely scenes, such as King Alfred and the cakes. 


Bundy in the Greenwood (London: Isbister and Co., 
242 pp., 5S.) is a charming story by Harold Begbie, with 
illustrations by Gordon Browne. The hero, a small boy 
in the bare-legged age, is carried off on a wooden engine 
into the Greenwood, a sort of fairyland, where he meets 
characters from the nursery mythology, Bluebeard, Aladdin 
(now an old miser), Red Riding Hood, and Tom Thumb. 
vents follow one another without much regard to logical 
sequence; but the book is meant for the nursery, and 
children, thank Heaven, have not yet learnt to be logical, 
even in the most godless of board schools. At times Mr. 
Begbie is inclined to be “ grown up” and cynical, as in the 
warning outside the famous locked room, “ Notice! Blue- 
beard’s cupboard. Fitted with shelved wives.” But he 
also goes perilously near that terror of all nice children—the 
moral : 
“*T’ve been waiting here, stamping my feet and keeping 
the rats out, for the best part of two hours.’ ‘ But I haven’t 
been two hours!’ cried Bundy. ‘The best part of two 
hours,’ said the Dwarf, ‘is the first five minutes.’ ” 
The story of the fight between Tit and Tat, who each 
broke seven panes of glass in the other’s house, might be 
commended to many august personages. It should be 
added that Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations, simple as 
they are, fit in most happily with the text. 


In A Daughter of the Dawn (London: Jarrold and 
Sons, Illustrated, 6s.) Mr. Reginald Hodder introduces the 
reader to a new field of romance. As Mr. Rider Haggard 
wrote about African magic, so Mr. Hodder writes about New 
Zealand and Maori magic. His book reminds us too strongly 
of She and King Solomon's Mines, but it has a certain 
fascination. It describes with some vigour, but in a rather 
inflated style, prehistoric excavations and colossal works 
of art, and connects these with modern Maori wizards and 
heroic chiefs. Admirers of Umslopogaas will find this book 
to their taste. 


Under the title of Northern Hero Legends Messrs. 
Dent and Co. have issued in their “Temple Primers” a 
translation of Dr. Otto Jiriczeh’s Deutsche Heldensi7-. ‘io 
the students of saga literature this is an invaluable little 
work. The eight leading German hero-sagas are analysed, 
and examined throughout what may be called their natural 
terms of existence, that is, from their earliest forms down 
to their very latest traces in popular traditional legend. 
It must be admitted that the work has none of the charm 
of the sagas themselves. But it is not mere dry as dus¢ 
antiquarianism, nor is it necessarily for the student alone. 
It should help the general reader to appreciate the sagas, 
provided he does not read it instead of them. 
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J. NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


LIFE OF JAMES MARTINEAU. 
DRUMMOND and the Rev. C. B. UPTON. 
tions, in 2 large vols., demy 8vo, 30s. net. 

“ The two volumes of ‘ The Life and Letters of James Martineau’ will be prized 
by all who knew or admired one of the great ethical teachers and one of the 
purest and noblest figures ot our time. Times 


LETTERS OF MRS. RUSSELL GURNEY. 
her Niece. With Photogravure Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
* Extremely interesting reading.” — Dundee Advertiser 


IMPERIALISM: A Study. 
“ The Social Problem,” “ 
and Diagrams. 





By the Rev. JAMES 


With Portraits and Ilustra- 


Edited by 


By J. A. HOBSON, 
John Ruskin, Social Reformer,’ &c 
Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


* A book far too rich in valuable thought to be adequately sketched within the 
lienits of a review,” —Speaker. 


THE SEQUEL. 
BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. By 


SICHEL. With Portrait, demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net 
A critical analysis of Bolingbroke’s career from 1715 to 1751, in 
continuation of Mr. Sichel’s earlier volume. Published last year also 
at 12s. 6d. net. 
“ His aim really is to make a complete picture, and he undoubtedly succeeds.” 
Times, 


Author of 
With Maps 


WALTER 


“A brilliant book.”—Academy and Literature. 


A Charming Book for Girls. 
MY LADY JOANNA. By E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author 
of * 


‘Marjorie of Silvermead,” &c. Fully Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
‘Miss Everett-Green's latest venture in the field of historical romance will 
sustain the high reputation already won, . . . It is very picturesque and 
stirring.” 
—Daily News. 
By Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 


IN FOREST LANDS: a Story for Boys. Author of ‘‘ The 
Zover Caravan,” &c. Fully Illustrated, gilt edges, ss 

“There is a wholesome air of excitement pervading the 

liberally sprinkled with humour. 
to be recommended to boys. 


which is 
thoroughly 


volume, 
It is literally a book of adventure, 
~—RBirmingham Daily Post 


By the Author of “Little Black Mingo.” 
THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK QUIBBA. 


36 Coloured Illustrations, royal 32mo., 1s, 6d. 
‘Children will follow with bated breath and keenest interest the 
adventures of Little Black Quibba in this most fascinating little volume 
—Daily Mail. 
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THE SPEAKER. 


DECEMBER 20, 1902. 





NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


HRISTMAS is already with us in the City, with 
all the old familiar features. Money is getting 
very tight, and the Bank return shows that coin andnotes 
are going rapidly into circulation to provide Christmas 
travel and good cheer—and to meet Christmas bills. 
Members of the Stock Exchange are raffling turkeys 
and talking of all the business that is to come along 
with a rush after the turn of the year—how well we all 
remember that old legend. Nevertheless, it does 
come right new and again, and I should not 
be surprised to see things wake up a little before 
long. The Home Railway market is already slapping its 
chest over the dividend estimates, and pointing to the 
big increases in gross receipts and the saving on fuel 
that ought tomake the past half yeara good one for share- 
holders—unless, of course, the various boards really 
tackle the question of the relations between capital and 
revenue, which is not very likely. Tne Kaffir cauldron 
is said to be seething and bubbling and all ready to 
boil over with activity and buoyancy; the peace boom 
is to come along at last, and is to boom all the more 
vigorously for its long delay. In short, we are all 
feeling rather ‘‘ bullish,” and I think we may make 
things hum a little before long, unless those swelled- 
headed Yankees, with their comic opera finance, go 
and upset all the programme by developing a crisis. 


As to the probability of this possibility, New York 
bankers ought to be the best judges, or good enough 
at any rate. And they have thought it necessary to 
form what is called the Bankers’ Syndicate, and 
announced that there is 410,000,000 available for all 
emergencies. How this nice little sum has come into 
being is known only to the Syndicate. Some people 
think the bankers have raised a loan abroad, and will 
be able to draw on Paris or Berlin, or somewhere— 
perhaps Caracas? But it is more generally believed 
that the ro millions are a mere creation of paper credit 
in New York, and are, in fact, a figment erected to 
reassure the gallery in Wall Street, which appears to 
have been greatly comforted. But whether the Syndi- 
cate’s resources are real or imaginary, it says a good 
deal for the shakiness of the Wall Street position that 
the bankers should have thought it necessary to create 
a guarantee fund with a view to possible emergencies. 


And now, we are told, American bankers are so 
pleased with the success of their home arrangements, 
that they are coming over to teach this mouldy old 
country what banking really means. The Financial 
Times has been making our flesh creep with the asser- 
tion that, ‘‘although diplomatic denials as to there 
being any arrangement between the Anglo-Foreign 
Banking Company and the National City Bank of 
New York are supplied to inquirers, there is little 
question that negotiations are proceeding between 
the two banks.’’ So we may look out for hurricanes in 
the banking world, for be it remembered that the 
National City Bank of New York is controlled by the 
Standard Oil group, and its president is son-in-law 
to a Rockefeller. Well, I expect London banking will 
be able to hold its own pretty well, and very likely our 
American invaders may be able to teach us something. 
If they pay as handsomely for their footing as the 
American Tobacco invaders paid Ogden’s and Mr. 
Morgan paid the White Star shareholders, Anglo- 
Foreign Bank shareholders ought to have a very happy 
New Year. 


The silly season is in full swing in the City ; in fact, 
it has been in that condition most of the time since the 


failure of the peace boom. Consequently, a considerable 
amount of discussion and recrimination has been set 
going by events which would, in ordinary busy times, 
have been passed by with littleorno comment. An in- 
stance in point is the dust that has been kicked up about 
the action of the directors of the Buenos Ayres Great 
Western Railway Company in underwriting at 


2 per cent. an issue of £ 2,000,000 Deben- 
ture stock. Now that the issue has been made 
indignant shareholders are deluging the financial 


and general Press with letters, pointing out how glad 
they would have been to take up as much of the stock 
as they could get, and implying that the directors have 
thrown away the company’s money by making these 
expensive underwriting arrangements. This kind of 
complaint is, of course, common enough under such 
circumstances. When an issue has been placed suc- 
cessfully it is easy enough for shareholders to say 
that they would have liked more, but it does 
not at all follow that they would have applied 
even for the full amount to which they were en- 
titled while the success of the issue was. still 
doubtful. There would have been a pretty howl if the 
directors had omitted to underwrite the issue and it 
had not been taken up. And though the stock is as 
fine an investment as can be found in South America, 
the amount was large, and several recent new issues, 
though attractive enough on their merits, have failed 
to find subscribers. It is likely enough that the 
directors paid rather more than was quite necessary 
for the underwriting, but to contend that at the present 
time underwriting is waste of money is absurd on the 
face of it. : 


Considering all that we have heard lately with 
regard to distress among the working classes, the 
figures published by the Board of Trade with regard 
to the state of the labour market in November are 
distinctly reassuring. They show that among the 
unions making returns the percentage of unemployed 
during November was 4'8 against 5 in October. The 
decline is chiefly due to the greater activity of the print- 
ing trade, usual at this season, and so too much stress 
must not be laid upon it. In November, 1901, the 
percentage was only 3°8, but the mean percentage in 
November for the last ten years was 4°6, so that this 
year’s figure, though decidedly worse than last year’s, 
is only a shade above the ten years’ average. As was 
to be expected, most depression is shown in the iron 
and steel and shipbuilding industries, but the cotton 
trade marks an improvement. On the whole, however, 
the figures are very satisfactory. It is clear that 
there are much distress and poverty in certain centres, 
and especially in London and the shipbuilding towns ; 
but the general condition of the labouring classes is 
still prosperous, though, thanks to the war and the 
Government's fiscal policy, they have to pay more for 
almost all the most important necessaries of life. The 
railway traffic returns are another indication of the very 
satisfactory manner in which the general trade of the 
country maintains its buoyancy, in spite of the muddling 
and meddling of a Jingo Government. As long as both 
goods and passenger receipts continue to show a steady 
expansion week by week, there is no need to pay 
heed to the croakers about trade. We may rather 
thank goodness that we have still something like a 
free trade system. A pretty mess we should have been 
in if Mr. Chamberlain’s Zollverein humbug had not 
been contemptuously brushed aside by the Colonial 
Premiers. Blessings on their enlightened selfishness ! 


Not a prospectus this week. Oh, yes, I beg pardon, 
there is. The Ashanti Goldfields Auxiliary is out with 
a capital of £350,000 in £1 shares. I cannot say that 
the moment seems exactly opportune for an issue of 
Jungle capital, 

JANuUs. 














